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B.OW THE BIGHT HIGH AND BEKOWKED KING KENET THE 
EIGHTH WAXED GBIEYOUSLT SICK, AND WAS LIKE TO 
DIE. 

The terrible reign of Henry the Eighth drew 
to a close. The curtain was about to descend 
upon one of the most tremendous dramas ever 
enacted in real life — ^a drama which those who 
witnessed it beheld with wonder and awe. The 
mm of royalty, which had scorched all it fell upon 
by the fierceness of its mid-day beams, was fisust 
dnking into seas lighted up by lund fires, and 
deeply stained by blood. 

For fiye-and-thirty years of Henry's tyrant 

b2 
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sway^ no man in England, however high his rank, 
could count his life secure. Nay, rather, the 
higher the rank the greater was the insecurity. 
Royal descent, wealth, power, popularity, could 
not save the Duke of Buckingham from Henry's 
jealous fears. Truly spake the dying Wolsey of 
his dread and inexorable master — "Rather than 
miss or want any part of his will or appetite, he 
will endanger the loss of half his realm. There- 
fore, be well advised what matter ye put in his 
head, for you shall never put it out again." Henry 
was prone to suspicion, and to be suspected by 
him was to be doomed, for he was unforgiving as 
mistrustful. His favour was fatal; his promises a 
snare ; his love destruction. Rapacious as cruel, 
and lavish as rapacious, his greediness was insa- 
tiable. He confiscated the possessions of the 
Ohurch, and taxed J;he laity to the uttermost. 
The marvel is, that the iron yoke he placed upon 
his subjects was endured. But he had a firm 
hand, as well as a strong will. Crafty as well as 
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resolute, he framed laws merely to deride them 
and break them. He threw off the Pope's autho- 
rity in order to make himself supreme head of the 
Church. Some were executed by him for main- 
taining the Papal supremacy, others put to death 
for denying certain Catholic tenets. To prove his 
even-handed justice, Romanists and Lutherans 
were linked together, and conducted in pairs to 
the stake. At one moment he upheld the new 
doctrines ; on the next, he supported the old re- 
Kgion. Thus he used the contending parties for 
his own purposes, and made each contribute to his 
strength. The discord in the Church pleased him, 
though he feigned to reprove it. His councillors 
trembled at his slightest frown, and dared not for 
their heads give him honest advice. His parlia- 
ments were basely subservient, and confirmed his 
lawless decrees without an eff>rt at resistance. A 
merciless system of religious persecution was com- 
menced and carried out according to his changeful 
opinions. The fires at Smithfield were continually 
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burning. . The scaffold on Tower-hill reeked with 
the blood of the noble and the worthy. The 
state dungeons were crowded. Torture was ap* 
plied. Secret examinations were allowed. D^ 
fence was denied the accused; and a bill of a^ 
tainder smote the unfortunate person against whom 
it was procured as surely as the axe. 

The wisest, the noblest, the bravest, the best of 
Henry's subjects were sacrificed to his resentments 
and caprice. Uprightness could not save More 
and Fisher, nor long services and blind obedience 
Wolsey and Cromwell. Age offered no protec- 
tion to the octogenarian Lord Darcy, and piety 
failed to preserve the abbots of Fountain^ Rivaux^ 
and Gervaux. 

But not alone did men perish by the stem be- 
hests of this ruthless tyrant, this worse than Ori- 
ental despot, but women!— women of incomparable 
beauty, who had shared his couch, and had every 
claim upon his tenderness and compassion. But 
pity was not in his nature. When love was gone. 
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dislike and liate succeeded. Startling and almost 
incredible is tHe history of his six marriages. No 
parallel can be found to it save in wild and gro*- 
tesque fiction. It reads like a Bluebeard story, 
yety alas I it was fearful reality. Eatherine of 
Aragon, faultless and loving, was divorced to make 
way for the lovely Anne Boleyn, who, in her 
turn, was decapitated to give place to the resist- 
less Jane Seymour. ^ The latter lived not long 
enough to weary her capricious consort, but was: 
succeeded by Anne of Cleves, whose want of 
personal attraction caused the annulment of her 
marriage and Cromwell's destruction. Next came 
the bewitching Catherine Howard, who was but- 
chered like Anne Boleyn ; and lastly, Catherine 

Parr, saved only from the block by her own spirit 
and prudence, as will be presently related. Twice 
was the nuptial knot forcibly untied — twice was it 
sundered by the axe. Pretexts for his violence 
were never wanting to Henry. But the trials of 
his luckless spouses were a mockery of justice. 
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The accused were prejudged ere heard. The 
king's pleasure was alone consulted. From his 
vengeance there was no escape. 

When it was a question whether the beautiful 
Jane Sejrmour's life should be preserved^ or that 
of the infant she was about to bring into the 
world, Henry unhesitatingly sacrificed the queen, 
brutally observing, ^^that he could readily get 
other wives, but might not have other children.** 
But not only did young and lovely women suffer 
from his barbarity ; venerable dames fared no 
better. Execrable was the manner in which the 
aged and dignified Countess of Salisbury was 
slaughtered. 

A list of Henry's victims would swell pages: 
their number is almost incredible. For nearly 
five-and-thirty years had this royal Bluebeard ruled 
the land ; despoiling the Church, plundering his 
subjects, trampling on the necks of his nobles, 
disregarding all rights, divorcing and butchering 
his wives, disgracing and beheading his ministers; 
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yet all the while, in the intensity of his egotism^ 
entertaining the firm belief that he was one of the 
wisest and most merciful of kings^ and arrogating 
to himself the title of Heaven's Vicar and High 
Minister on earth. 

But the end of this monstrous tyranny ap- 
proached. For months the moody monarch had 
shut himself up within his palace at TVestminster 
like a sick lion in his den^ and it appeared almost 
certain he would never quit it alive. Nothing 
could be gloomier than the present aspect of the 
court^ or offer a greater contrast to its former 
splendour and gaiety. The pompous pageantries 
and shows erstwhile exhibited there were over; 
the sumptuous banquets and Belshazzar-like fes- 
tivalsy of which the monarch and his favourite 
attendants partook^ had ceased; boisterous merri- 
ment was no longer heard — laughter^ indeed^ was 
altogether hushed ; gorgeously -apparelled nobles 
and proudly-beautiful dames no longer thronged 
the halls; ambassadors and others were no more 
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admitted to the royal presence; knightly diqJaya 
were no more made in the precincts of the palace; 
the tennis-court was unfrequented^ the man^e- 
ground unvisited^ all the king's former amuse« 
ments and occupations were neglected and abanr 
doned. Music was no longer heard either within 
or without^ for light in^iriting sounds irritated 
the king almost to madness. Henry passed much 
of his time in his devotions, maintaining for the 
most part a sullen silence^ during which he 
brooded over the past, and thought with bitter 
regret, not of his misdeeds and cruelties, but of 
bygone pleasures. 

Not more changed was the king's court than 
the king himself. Accounted^ when young, one 
of the handsomest princes in Europe, possessing at 
that time a magnificent person, a proud and ma- 
jestic bearing, and all that could become a sove- 
reign, he was now an unwieldy, imshapely, and 
bloated mass. The extraordinary vigour of his 
early days gave promise of long life; but the pro- 
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mise was fallacious. Formerly he had been accvsh' 
tomed to take prodigiouft exercise^ and to engage 
in all manly sports; but of late^ owing to increasing 
obesity, these wholesome habits were neglected^ 
and could never be resumed; his infirmities oSex*-' 
ing an effectual bar to their continuance. Thouglt 
not positively intemperate, Henry placed little re- 
straint upon himself in regard to wine, and none 
whatever as to food. He ate prodigiously. Nor 
when his life depended upon the observance of 
some rules of diet would he refrain. 

Engendered in his frame by want of exercise, 
and nouridied by gross self-indulgence, disease 

made rapid and fearful progress. Ere long he had 
become so corpulent, and his limbs were so much 
swollen, that he was almost incapable of movement. 
Such wa3 his weight, that machinery had to be 
employed to raise him or place him in a chair. 
Doors were widened to allow him passage. He 
could not repose in a couch from fear of suffoca- 
tion; and unceasing anguish was occaaoned by a 
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deep and incurable ulcer in the leg. Terrible was 
he to behold at this period. Terrible to hear were 
his cries of rage and pain, which resembled the 
roaring of a wild beast. His attendants came nigh 
him with reluctance and affright, for the slightest 
inadvertence drew down dreadful imprecations and 
menaces on their heads. r 

But the lion^ though sick to death^ was a lion 
still. While any life was left him, Henry would 
not abate a jot of the sovereign power he had 
exercised. Though his body was a mass of disease, 
his faculties were vigorous as ever; his firmness 
was unshaken, his will absolute. To the last he 
was true to himself. Inexorable he had been, and 
inexorable he remained. His thirst for vengeance 
was insatiable as ever, while his suspicions were 
more quickly aroused, and sharper than hereto- 
fore. 

But during this season of affliction, vouchsafed 
him, perchance, for repentance from his numerous 
and dire offences, there was no endeavour to re- 
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concile himself with man, or to make his peace 
with Heaven. Neither was there any outward 
manifestation of remorse. The henchmen and 
pages, stationed at the doors of his chamber 
during the long hours of night, and half slumber- 
ing at their posts, with other watchers by his side, 
were often appalled by the fearful groans of the 
restless king. But these might be wrested firom 
him by pain, and were no proof that conscience 
pricked him. Not a word escaped his lips to be- 
token that sleep was scared away by the spectres 
of his countless victims. What passed within that 
dark and inscrutable breast no man could tell. 
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n. 



OP THE SKASE LAID SX H£B ENEMIES FOB QUEEN CAIHEBIinB 
PAER; AND HOW SHE PELL INTO IT. 

.So alarmed had been the fair dames of Henry's 
court by his barbarous treatment of his spouses, as 
well as by the extraordinary and unprecedented 
enactment he had introduced into Catherine 
Howard's bill of attainder, that when the royal 
Bluebeard cast his eyes among them in search of 
a new wife, they all shunned the dangerous dis- 
tinction, and seemed inclined to make a similar 
response to that of the beautiful Duchess of Milan, 
who told Henry, " that unfortunately she had but 
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one heady — ^if she had two, one of them should be 
at his majesty's service." 

At lengthy however, one was found of some- 
what more mature years than her immediate pre- 
decessorSy but of unimpaired 'personal attractions^ 
who had sufficient confidence in her discretion, 
and trust in her antecedents, to induce her to ven- 
ture on the hazardous step. This was Catherine^ 
daughter of Sir Thomas Parr of Kendal, then in 
her second widowhood ; she having married, in the 
first instance, the eldest son of Lord Borough of 
Grainsborough, and, on his demise, the Lord Lati- 
mer. By neither marriage had there been chil 
dren, so no obstacle was offered to her union with 
the king on this score. Henry espoused her, and 
was well satisfied with his choice. Li proof of his 
high estimation, he. appointed her Regent of the 
Hngdom prior to his departure on the expedition 
to France in 1544, the year after his marriage. 

So great was Catherine Parr's prudence, and so 
.careful her conduct, that in spite of all intrigues 
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against her, she never lost her influence over her 
fickle and suspicious spouse. The queen inclined 
to the new doctrines^ and consequently those who 
adhered to the old religion became her enemies. 
But she gave them little ground fqr attack, and 
her hold upon the king's affections secured her 
against their malice. Age and infirmities had 
subdued the violence of Henry's passions: hence 
Catherine had no reason to fear lest she should be 
superseded by some more attractive rival. Besides, 
she had prudence enough to keep temptation out 
of the king's way, and she gradually and almost 
imperceptibly gave a more austere character to his 
court and entertainments. It was at her instance, 
though Henry was scarcely conscious of the prompt- 
ing, that the pageantries and festivities in which 
he had once so greatly delighted were discon- 
tinued. As Henry's ailments increased, and he 

became altogether confined to the palace, Cathe- 
rine would fain have acted his nurse, but this 
Henry would not permit ; and fearing his suspi- 
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cions might be aroused, the queen did not urge the 
point. But she was frequently with him, and ever 
ready to attend his summons. Under the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, her discourse 
might have been very profitable to the king if he 
had chosen to listen to it ; but he would brook no 
monition, and his sternness on one or two occasions 
when the attempt was made, warned her to desist. 
But Catherine was somewhat of a controversialist,, 
and being well read in theological matters, wa# 
fully able to sustain a dispute upon any question 
that might arise, and, though she never contra- 
dicted, she not unfrequently argued with, him, 
yielding in the end, as was discreet, to his supe- 
rior judginent. 

One day, she was suddenly summoned by the 
king, and^ accompanied by her confidante. Lady 
Herbert, she prepared, without any misgiving, to 
attend upon him. 

Catherine Parr's charms were of a kind which 
is more fully developed in the summer of life than 

VOL. I. c 
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lA the spring. At thirty-five she was ikr hand- 
flomer than when she was ten years younger. Her 
complexion wad of exquisite deamess^ and her 
ddn ffttooth as satin; her &ce was oval in form, 
the principal feature being slightly aquiline; her 
eyes were large, dark and languid in expression, 
with heavy eyelids over-arched by well-defined 
jetty brows. Her raven locks w&te banded over 
her marble forehead, and partly concealed by her 
nch head-dress. Her figure was tall and per- 
fectly proportioned, full, but not over-much. Her 
deportment was majestic and queenly, her manner 
calm, collected, almost cold; but, notwithstanding 
her gravity of aspect and staidness of demeanour, 
there was something in Catherine's looks that 
seemed to intimate that she could smil^ ay, and 
indulge in innocent merriment, when alone among 
her women, or imawed by her imperious spouse. 

On the present occasion she was richly attired, 
as was hex wont. A circle of gold, ornamented 
with dianioiid% rubies^ and small pearls, encom- 
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passed her brows. Attached to this coronet was 
a coif of golden wire, while an embroidered 
couvre-chief depending from it, completed her 
head-gear. Her gown was of gold damask, raised 
with pearls of damask silTer, with a long close- 
fitting stomacher, and sleeyes tight at the shoulder, 
but haying loose hanging cufis of fur, beneath 
which could be discerned slashed and puffed under- 
sleeves of crimson satin. A necklace of jacinth 
adorned her throat, and her waist was surrounded 
by a girdle of goldsmith's work, with fiiaz^s knots, 
enamelled black. A pomander box terminated 
the chain of the girdle, which reached almost to 
the feet. 

Her attendant. Lady Herbert, sister to Henry's 
third wife, Jane Seymour, and herself a very 
lovely woman, was likewise richly habited in a 
gown of chequered tissue, fashioned like the 
queen's. 

On Catherine's entrance into the royal pre- 
sence, Henry was seated in his cumbrous chair. 

C2 
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Ever fond of ricli habiliments, even when labour^ 
ing under mortal disease, his predilections did 
not desert him. A gown of purple cafia damask, 
furred with sables, and having a border embroi- 
dered and fringed with Venice gold, was thrown 
over his shoulders. His overgrown trunk was 
enveloped in a doublet of purple satin, embroi- 
dered all over with pearls; and his lower limbs 
were wrapped in a mantle of black cloth of gold 
upon bawdkin. On his head he wore a velvet 
skull-cap, richly set with pearls and other precious 
stones. But these trappings and ensigns of royalty 
only served to make the sick monarch's appearance 
more hideous. It was dreadful to look upon him 
as he sat there, with his features so bloated as 
scarcely to retain a vestige of humanity^ and his 
enormously bulky person. No one would have 
recognised in this appalling object the once hand- 
some and majestic Henry the Eighth. The only 
feature imchanged in the king was the eye. 
Though now deep sunken in their orbits, his eyes 
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were keen and terrible as ever, proving that his 
faculties had lost none of their force. 

On the king's right, and close beside him, stood 
the astute and learned Stephen Gardiner, who, 
though he had signed Henry's divorce from 
Katherine of Aragon, and written the famous 
oration De Vera Obedientid in the monarch's be- 
half, was yet secretly devoted to the Romish 
faith, and strongly opposed to the new doctrines. 
Clad in his stole, scarlet chimere, white rochette, 
and black cassock, he wore a black skull-cap set 
low upon the forehead, and having flaps that 
covered the ears and neck. Gardiner was sin- 
gularly ill favoured; very swarthy, beetle-browed, 
and hook-nosed. Moreover^ he had wide nostrils, 
like those of a horse, and a hanging look. By 
nature he was fierce, of great boldness, extremely 
zealous and indefatigable, and enjoyed much credit 
with his royal master, which he was supposed to 
have employed against the reformers. 

On the other side of the monarch was sta- 
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ticmed the Loid Chancellor Wriothesley (pro* 
nounced Wrottedey), a sombre-lookiiig man, with 
harsh featnres, and a high, bald forehead. Robed 
in a blade gown bordered inth sable fur, he 
had altogether the air of a grand inquisitor. As 
a knight companion of the Garter, he wore the 
George and collar round his neck. Like Gar- 
diner, the Lord Chancellor was attached to the 
old &ith, and bitterly, though secretlj, hostile to 
I its opponents. They both entertained the belief 
that on the king's death the progress of the 
Reformation would be arrested, and the Religion 
of Rome triumphantly restored ; and to this end 
they had plotted together to remove the queen, 
as one of the chief obstacles to the accomplishment 
of their scheme. They inflamed the king's mind 
against her by representing to him that her ma- 
jcsty was in the habit of secreUy pernsiiig leUgious 
books and manuscripts prohilnted by the royal 
decree, offering him proof, if needed, of the truth 
of their ass^ons; and Catherine henself unwit- 
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tlngly pkjed into their hands by the imprudence 
with which she discussed ceitain points of doc» 
trine with her intolerant spouse, stoutly maintain- 
ing opinions adverse to his own. Made aware 
of IJiis by the* king's displeasuie, the plotters 
easily fanned the flame which had been already 
lighted until it burst into a bla^. He uttered 
angry menaces, and spoke of a committal to the 
Tower. But he would give ner one chance of 
retrieving herself. She was summoned, as has 
been stated, and on her behaviour at the interview 
hung her sentence. 

As Catherine entered, she perceived her enemies, 
and feared that something might be wrong, bui 
an appearance of unwonted good humour in the 
king deceived her. As die advanced and made 
a lowly obeisance, Wriothesley c^red to raise her, 
but she haughtily declined the ofikr. 

^How fares your majesty this morning?" she 
inquired. 

^ Marry, well enough," Henry replied. **We 
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have slept somewhat better than usual, and Butts 

thinks we are mending apace." 

* 

" Not too quickly, my gracious liege — but 
slowly and surely, as I trust," observed the phy- 
sician,' hazarding a glance of caution at the queen, 
which imluckily passed unnoticed. 

'^ Heaven grant it be so !" exclaimed Catherine. 

" Come and sit by us, Kate," pursued Henry ; 
adding, as she placed herself on a fauteuil near 
him, " You spoke so well and so convincingly yes- 
terday, that we would fain have the Lord Chan- 
cellor and my lord of Winchester hear you." 

*^ We cannot fail to profit by her majesty's dis- 
course," remarked Gardiner, inclining his head. 

*^I would what I shall say might profit you, 
and the Lord Chancellor likewise, for ye have 
both need of improvement," repUed Catherine, 
sharply. *^ If his highness will listen to me, ye 
shall neither of you have much more influence 
with him, for ye give him pernicious counsel. As 
to you, my Lord Chancellor, a circumstance hath 
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been told me which, if it be true, proves the 
hardness of your heart, and must call down upon 
you his Majesty's displeasure. It is said that 
when Anne Askew underwent the torture in the 
Tower, and the sworn tormentor desisted and 
would not further pursue his hateful office, you 
yourself turned the wheel of the rack, and stretched 
it to the uttermost. And this upon a woman — 
a gentle, beautiful woman. Oh, my lord, fie upon 
you!'' 

" I will not deny the fact," Wriothesley re- 
plied, ^^and I acted only in accordance with my 
duty in striving to wrest an avowal of her guilt 
from a mischievous and stubborn heretic, who was 
justly convicted under his majesty's statute of the 
Six Articles, wherein it is enacted that whosoever 
shall declare, dispute, or argue that in the blessed 
sacrament of the altar, under the form of bread 
and wine, there is not present really the natural 
body and blood of our Saviour, or that after the 
consecration there remaineth any substance of 
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bread or wine, sach person shall be adjudged a 
heretic, and shall su&r death, bj way of burning, 
witihout any abjurataoo, clergy, or sanctuary per- 
mitted. Yet, had Anne Askew recanted her 
errors, and submitted herself to die king^s cle- 
mency, she would doubtless hare been spared.'' 

^Ay, marry would sheP cried Henry. "The 
Lord Chancell<Mr acted somewhat roughly, but I see 
not that he was to blame. Tou have no particular 
feeling for Anne Askew, I trust, Kate?" 

"I have much sorrow for her, my liege," Ca- 
therine replied. " She died for her feith." 

^' Sorrow for a sacramentarian, Kate ! " exclaimed 
the king. *^Now, by holy Mary! you will next 
avouch that you are a sacramentarian yourself." 

" Nay, my gracious liege," interposed^ Gardiner. 
** Her majesty may fed pity for the misguided, 
but she can never uphold perverse doctrines." 

^I know not that," repUed the king. "No 
longer than yesterday we discussed obtain points 
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of theology together, and she denied the doctrine 
of tiansubstantiadon." 

^Tonr nugestj supposed 90^ observed Gar- 
diner, lifting np his hands. ^ It could not be." 

^ But I say it was," cried the king. ^ Whence 
she derived her arguments I cannot tell, but she 
stoutly maintained them. .Are ye a hexetic, Kate? 
Confess at once I " 

^ This sounds like an accusation, my liege," 
replied the queen, rising, '^and I know whence 
it comes," she added, glancing at her enemies. 
'^I mil answer it at once. As the Bishop of 
Winchester well knows, I am of the orthodox 
Church, of whidi your majesty is the supreme 
head and high minister." 

^^And yet you deny the real presence in the 
Eucharist, Kate ?" interrupted the king. 

^I cannot believe that which I do not under- 
stand, sire," she replied. 

" Ha ! you equivocate !" excfadmed Henry. ^ It 
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is true I You are infected — infected to the core — 
by these perverse and heretical doctrines. Since 
you pity Anne Askew^ and deem her a martyr, 
you shall share her fate. My statute of the Six 
Articles spares none — however high in degree. 
Quit my presence, and enter it not again. Not 
a word ! Begone ! " 

And as he turned a deaf ear to all her entreaties, 
the queen was compelled to retire, and was led out 
of the chamber, in a half-fainting state, by Lady 
Herbert. 

No sooner was she gone, than Gardiner and 
Wriothesley, who had exchanged looks of satis- 
faction during Henry's explosion of rage, drew 
near his majesty. Doctor Butts likewise ap- 
proached the king, and said, 

*^ Beseech your majesty to be calm. These 
bursts of anger do you infinite hurt, and may 
even endanger your life." 

"God'sdeath! man, how can I be calm imder 
such provocation?'* roared Henry. "Things are 
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come to a pretty pass when I am to be schooled 
by my wife. I must be ill indeed if freedoms 
like these, which no one ever ventured upon 
before, can be taken with me." 

'^ Her mfgesty, I am well assured, has uninten- 
tionally angered you, my gracious liege/' said 
Butts. ^^ She will not so o£^d again." 

" There you are in the right, doctor," rejoined 
Henry, sternly. '^Her majesty will not ofiend 
again." 

^^ Do nothing hastily, sire, I implore you," cried 
the physician. 

'^Withdraw, sir," returned the king. " I have 
no further need of you for the present." 

" I cannot blame your majesty's anger," ob- 
served Grardiner. '^ It is enough to move any 
man to wrath to find that he has been duped, 
and the queen has now revealed her real opinions 
to you. She has openly braved your displeasure, 
and you owe it to yourself that her punishment 
be proportionate to her audacity.^ 
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*^ Toui majesty cannot oppose your own de- 
crees/' said Wxiothesley, ''and the que^i's in&ac- 
tion of them can be proven. On the night heEoie 
Anne Askew was taken to the stake, she rec^Yed 
a consolatory message from the queen, and she 
thereupon sent a prohibited book to her majesty, 
which the queen hath in her possession.'' 

^ We will extirpate these heresies ore we 'die/' 
said Henry; ^and if but lew hours are allowed 
us, by Heaven's grace they shall be employed in 
purging the land from the pest that afflicts it. It 
is not for nothing we have been appointed Hea- 
Ten's vicar and high minister, as these heretics 
shall find. We will strike terror into them. We 
will begin with the queen. Ye shall have a war- 
rant for her arrest. Go both of you to Sir 
Anthony Denny to obtain it, and bid him get 
the instrument impressed by the keeper of oiur 
secret stamp." 

^^ It shall be done as your highness enjoins," 
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said Wziothetley. ^^ Is it 3roar pkasuie that the 
arrest be inade at <mee? " 

^^ Tarry till to-morrow, I entreat your xnajesty," 
interposed Doctor Butts, who had yet lingered, in 
spite of the king's order to withdraw. ^ Take a 
few hours of reflection ere you act thus severely." 

^ What I art thou still here, knave?" cried the 
king. ^^ Methought I ordered thee hence." 

^ For the first time I have presumed to dis- 
obey you," replied the physician; " but I beseech 
you list^i to me." 

<< If I might counsel your majes^, I ¥rould 
urge you to carry out your just resolves without 
delay," obsenred Gardiner. ^Good work cannot 
too soon be begun." 

^^ Thou art rights" said the king. ^^ Her majesty 
shall sleep this night — ^if she sleep at all — ^in the 
Tower. Get the warrant as I have bidden you, 
and go afterwards with a guard to make the 
arrest. And harkye, forget not to advise Sir 
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John Grage, the Constable of the Tower, of the 
illustrious prisoner he may expect, and enjoin him 
to prepare accordingly." 

" Your behests shall be obeyed/' said Wriothes- 
ley, scarcely able to conceal his satisfaction.] 

" Sir John Gage is now in the palace, if it 
shall please your majesty to speak with him/' said 
Butts. 

"That is lucky/' replied the king; "bring him 
to us without delay." 

With a covert smile of defiance at the queen's 
enemies. Butts departed upon his errand. 

As Gardiner and Wriothesley quitted the royal 
presence, the latter observed, in a low tone, to his 
companion, 

'^ The queen is as good as brought to the block.'^ 

'^Ay, marry is she/' replied Gardiner, in the 
same tone, " if what we have done be not undone 
by Gage. He is like enough to try and thwart 
our plans. The king trusts him; and affirms that 
it was for his incorruptible honesty that he made 
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him comptroller of the household and Constable 
of the Tower. Gtige incorruptible, forsooth ! as if 
any man living— ourselves excepted — were incor* 
ruptible." 

"Gage's vaunted honesty will not induce him 
to oppose the king," rejoined Wriothesley. " But 
let him try, if he be so minded. He may as 
well attempt to pull down the solid walls of the 
Tower itself as shake Henry's resolution. And 
now for the warrant ! " 



YOL. i« 
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or THE MBANS OP AVOIDING THS PEBIL PBOPOSED BY SIB 
THOMAS SEYMOUB TO THE QUEEN. 

In a state of mind bordering almost upon dis- 
traction, the queen returned to her own chamber^ 
where, having hastily dismissed all her attendants 
except Lady Herbert, she abandoned herself to 
despair. 

"Lost! — utterly lost!" she exclaimed, in accents 
of bitter anguish. " Who shall save me from his 
VTrath? Whither shall I fly to hide me? I shall 
share the fate of my predecessors. I shall mount 
the same scaffold as Anne Boleyn and Catherine 
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Howard. TheBe is no eecape— ^one. WelLdo 
I know the king is inexorable. No teai»-HK) 
(entreaties will anove Um. Pity me, dear £[ei%ert 
— ^pity me. Help me if thou canst, for I am 
weU-nigh at my wits' end." 

^^ I only know one person who might ponchanee 
help your highness in this direfiil extxemity^" re- 
plied Lady Herbert. ^^My brodier, Sir ThomaR 
Sqrmour, would lay down his life &r you. He 
has alwvfs Icmged for an opportunity of proiring 
his devotion." 

^ Where is Sir Thomas?" oried Catherine. 
^^ Go bring him to me straight. But no ! — it may 
•be dangerous to him to ^approach me /now." 

'^^ Danger will never deter my brother firom 

serving his queen," Lady Herbert xejoined. ^^ But 

I need not sedk him. Without tarrying &sr your 
jnajesty's instructions, I have despatched a page 

to bring him hither.** 

^^ Tbou hast done wrong,. Herbert," cried Cathe- 
rine. ' ^M feel I ought nikt to .«ee him. And 

d2 
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yet to whom else can I turn? Heaven help me 
in my need ! »' 

« There is no one, I repeat, upon whom your 
majesty can more fully rely than on Sir Thomas 
Seymour — that I aver," rejoined Lady Herbert. 
*^ He lives but to serve you." 

" If your brother be devoted to me as you re- 
present, Herbert, and as in truth I believe him to 
be," said the queen, ^^the greater is the reason 
why I should not drag him into this abyss with 
jne. I will not see him." 

''Your majesty's interdiction comes too late," 
tsaid Lady Herbert. *'He is here." 

As the words were uttered, the arras which 
^covered a lateral entrance to the room commu- 
nicating with the ante-chamber, was raised, and 
Sir Thomas Sejrmour stood before them. 

Beyond all question the handsomest and most 
gallant-looking personage in Henry's court — where 
there were many such — was the haughty Sir 
Thomas Seymour, younger brother of the Earl of 
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Hertford. Possessing a tall and stately person^ 
Sir Thomas had a noble and highly picturesque 
head, as 'may be seen in the portrait of him by 
Holbein. He had the lofty forehead, the fine 
eyes, and the somewhat pale complexion which 
distinguished the Seymours; but he was the hand- 
somest of a very handsome race, and it may be 
doubted whether he did not surpass in point of 
personal appearance his sister, the lovely Jane 
Seymour, to whom he bore a marked resemblance. 
His features were cut with extreme delicacy, but 
a manly character was given them by the long 
brown dlky beard which descended midway down 
his doublet. Sir Thomas was in the prime and 
vigour of life, and of a very commanding pre- 
sence, and neglected no advantages which could 
be afforded him by rich habiliments. He wore a 
doublet and hose of purple velvet, paned and 
cut; with a cassock likewise of purple velvet, em- 
broidered with Venice gold and bordered with 
fur — and his cassock was so fashioned as to give 
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eanggerated bieaddi to the alM»idd»^-*sucli.^ beixigp 
tlie: mode* atvthe time. Hk amur were a< lotsgr 
Spftniih rapiexv with, elaborately wrought hilt, aivb 
daggen His baib wai shovn chae, in accordanoe 
with the faidxicBi of the period^ and has head waa- 
co^med with a flat velvet cap, omamentedj^wtth 
a^hahuMHruihj' andv a crimson* plume. But diidr cap 
hls^rtmaved in sl^jnng from bdiind the arraa^ 

TJHii son of Sir John Seymocu^ of Wolf Ha%. 
ior Wiltslare^ Sic Thomas had served with great 
disdbetion in the late wars widi Fianoe^. Lr: 
lfi44--*4bree yeaoEE. be£:»e the date of this hiatory 
—•he had been made master of the ordnansce for 
life* High in f&TouE with the kii^, and^imoie ta 
Prince: Edward^ heir to^ the throne^, he wouM , hawei 
pooMSBcd much influence and importance^. had hOw 
not been overdbadowed by his dder-bxntfaer^ tltt 
Boxi of Hertford^ who stood foremeet. in Hencjr'a 
regvrd* Of an aspiring natiae^.ho(vever^. e^uaHy. 
bold and unsenqmlous^ Seymour waa greedy of: 
political power,' and determined to ba^e it at anj' 
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bamrd and byanymeanK A), daring conqtiratoi;; 
tie' lacked cmming and temper enffieient to nmrfai 
Us secret de»gii& His passionS' were fierce; tiiat 
hatved imdiBguiaed; and Iw had. many of thct 
cpialifeies of Qaiiline^ mtk. whom he waa snibae^ 
quently compared. Haughty and insolent to hia 
infimoi% he waa more popular with. thot. ancient 
nobility of Henry's, court than ttie.Eaxl. of Hert' 
ford, who sought by condeseensioa to ingrsttate* 
himself with the populace. Such was Sir Th(Hiia83 
Seymour^ then hx the prime of manhood^ and ' in 
the fulL splendour of his noble persenaLappeaxajDCie.. 

On beholding him^ the queen rose: to hee. &et^ 
and exclaimed, with ahnost fn eimB d anxiety, ^^Qh!. 
you are come, Sir Thomas. Whafc.news do youi: 
bring? Haft. the. long's wcatk abated? Ia.> there 
any hope for: mo?" 

"Alas! madam," Seymour replied, flying to?-- 
wards her, "it grifivea me to thesouL to be^^ the 
bearer of suck ill tidings ta your majesty.! Tha 
king's fury is as great as ever; hei.wdU.noiri hear:a 
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word in your defence from Sir Jolin Gage, who 
Is with him now. Your enemies have prevailed 
agains.t you. The warrant is ordered for your 
arrest— and if the peril cannot be ^verted, your* 
august person will be attached, and you will be 
taken forthwith to the Tower." 

*^ Then I am wholly lost !" exclaimed Catherine. 
*^ Oh ! Seymour,'* she continued, in a tone of half 
reproach; ** I looked to you for aid — but you offer 
none." 

^^ I scarce dare offer such aid as is alone in my 
power," cried Seymour, almost fiercely; ** yet cir- 
cumstances almost seem to justify it. Say you 
would have me prevent it, and this warrant shall 
never be executed." 

*^But how will you prevent it?" demanded the 
queen, looking at him, as if she would rend his 
inmost soul. 

"Ask me not how, madam," rejoined Sir 
Thomas. " But say you would have me die for 
you — and it shall be done." 
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These words were uttered with such terrible 
significance, that Catherine could not fail to com- 
prehend their import. 

^^ This must not be, Seymour !" she exclaimed, 
laying her hand upon his arm. "You meditate 
some desperate design. I charge you to forego it.'* 

^^ 'Twere but to stay the hand of a ruthless 
tyrant, who is about to shed blood that ought to 
be dearer to him than his own. Let me go, I 
beseech you, madam." 

**No; I forbid it — ^peremptorily forbid it. If 
the king remains inflexible, I must die. Is there 
no way to move him?'* 

^^You know his flinty heart as well as I do, 
madam," Seymour rejoined, ^^ and that he is inac- 
cessible to all feelings of humanity. But I will 
seek to move him — though I much fear the result." 

"Plead not for me to your own danger, Sey- 
mour. You may draw down the king's anger on 
your own head." 

" No matter," replied Sir Thomas. " I will run 
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anjr ride Mj life wil be. well lost, i^ hj- loskig it, 
I-can-pcofikyooc mtiftsstyJ^ 

*^ Oh! if I could obtain speecb wiik the Id^g 
onfie. nDQce, I* should not despair o£ melting his 
hfiart,. . hard though it be I'' said. CatherinSi. ^' But 
het.inll not see nxe." 

^'Qe; has given:. perempteMgr ordemi against 'your 
admittance^' zejoiaed Seymjour^.^^and the gvand. 
ami heachmea da» not: for dieiii U-vbs di»bey. 
the mandate. Yet you must see; hinv- and. thalL 
speedily — ^bnit horat?. — HaJ Lliafpe:it!'* hdf ex- 
claimed^, after a m]emeni!aipaiiae^ a» i£ struck witk: 
a sudden idea. ^^ What will youi say if I bring th& 
king to you?':* 

^'That yoa hanre. wrought, a nuraole)'' re{died 
Qatherine. ^^ Bizt ^ L pawy yoo: trifle not witk miB^. 
SeynuMir." 

^I trifle^ no%. gradouai madam/' rejoined Sir 
l^mafl^.eamcfitly; ^^ I.hsve strcmg hopes of. sacrr 
cess. But you must second the scheme. I wiH at' 
once to his* m^ffstgry and represast to hiuL that the 
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t«ERbfo shook yotr faaT^'Siuptaiaad. luw-lMexiL too 
moeb for you^ and- bxouglit' yoa* to tht ponl of 
denlb — ibat yon seek forgiveBeai from Imxi^ but is/ 
yoa- cannot come to hxmi you hnmbly sappUcate^ 
fan>to come to yoiu" 

^^But be will not come/' cried GatihLeBme>> wilb 
sometbing of hope in.tbe exdamation. 

^ I tbink bei wi!!/' said Lady Herbert. 

*^ I am sure be will," added Seymoui. *^ Whenr 
be^ appears, sid}]nit> yovcraelf entiiely to bim* I 
leave tbe rest to yoora^gacity. I£ yon bave letteiar 
about you from Amiot! Adbswy <»' Joan.Boober, 
OTianypiohibtted booby give; tham to laeJ* 

^Ebsa ia^alettiariiom the poor maartyf^and ai 
book of prayer^ Uotted wiA bee team/' nq^B^^ 
d» queen^ ^^ng' ^ antbles in^ question; tca^ SajF^ 
nKHOE^ wbq fdaoed. iJiem. in: theralkGS)L.bag thait: 
bnzig! firomcbis gu9dle;.^^ke^:ibQm..f(B: mar unliL 
some! bappiear day, or keep tbens in. memocy o£ 
me!" 

^^ Speak, not tbia^ madam^ or you will rob me 
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of my courage, and I shall need it all/' rejoined 
Seymour, kneeling, and pressing the hand she ex-* 
tended to him reverentially to his lips. ^^ At some 
happier season, when all such storms as this have 
passed, I may venture to remind you of the service 
I am about to render." 

" Fear not I shall forget it," replied Catherine, 
with some tenderness. " Go ! and Heaven prosper 
your efforts ! " 

And with a profound obeisance, and a look of 
unutterable devotion, Sir Thomas withdrew. 

Though Catherine was by no means so sanguine 
of the success of Seymour's scheme as he and his 
sister appeared to be, she nevertheless prepared for 
the part she might be called upon to play. The 
rest of her attendants were hastily summoned by 
Lady Herbert, and were informed that their royal 
mistress was dangerously ill. With every demon- 
stration of grief, the weeping women gathered 
round the couch on which Catherine had extended 
herself, and would fain have offered her restora- 
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tives; but she refused their aid, and would not 
allow her physician to be sent for, declaring she 
desired to die. In this way full half an hour was 
spent — an age it seemed to the queen, who was 
kept on the rack of expectation. 

At length, and just as Catherine's heart had 
began to sink within her, a noise was heard 
without, and Lady Herbert whispered in her ear, 
** It is the king ! My brother has succeeded,'* 
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IV. 

HOW THE DESIGNS OP WBIOTHESLET AITD GAKDINEE WEBB 
FOILED BY THE QTJEEN's WIT. 

Fbesentlt afterwards^ a double door commu- 
nicating with the gaUery was thrown open by two 
henchmen, giving admittance to a gentleman 
usher, wand in hand, and glittering in cloth of 
gold and tissue, who announced the king's ap- 
proach; and in another minute Henry appeared, 
moving very slowly and with great difficulty, sup- 
ported between Sir Thomas Seymour, on whose 
shoulders he leaned, and a man of large frame, 
and such apparent strength, that he seemed per- 
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feotly able to lift the iai;wze]% inwiiasoli frani:tiie 
grc»uid shcmldlLe chaooyce ^ vtumUe. 

Sir John Gage-^for ke^^wss ihe titalwart penim- 
age on die Idng's right--^faad a voldier-lske air 
and deportment, :flnd that he^od/ieen vennce was 
evident feom the ecars on hb cheek and tnrow. 
His featnxes were handsome, birt .of jun iixni east, 
and Bzngnlarly stem in expresdon. His beard was 
coal-black, and cat like a spade. He was attired 
in a doublet of tawny-^coloured suJtin, 4l barred 
velvet cassock of the same hue, and oiange-tawny 
-hose. He was armed with rapier isnd ^ dagger, and 
below the left knee wore the Gwter. Appoint^ 
master of the 'wards and Constable of the Tower 
in 1540, soon after the fall of Gromwell, Sir John 
Gage was likewise made, at a later date, comp- 
troller of the household, and filled these important 
offices to the king's entire satisfaction. His rough, 
blunt manner, and fearlessness of speech, contrast- 
ing forcibly with the servility and obsequiousness 
of his other courtiers, pleased Hemy, who would 
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brook some difference of opinion from his own, 
provided he was firmly convinced, as in this in- 
stance, of the speaker's honesty. 

The king paused for a moment at the doorway 
to recover his strength, and during this interval his 
looks were anxiously scrutinised by Lady Herbert; 
but nothing favourable could be read in his 
bloated and cadaverous countenance. He was en- 
veloped in a loose gown of crimson velvet, em- 
broidered with gold, and lined and bordered with 
minever, and made of such length and amplitude 
that it concealed his swollen person. If Lady 
Herbert failed to discover anything but what was 
formidable in Henry's inscrutable countenance, she 
gathered hope from her brother's significant glance, 
and whispered in the queen's ear as she feigned 
to raise her, ^^ Be of good cheer, madam. All goes 
weU." 

By the help of his supporters Henry once more 
put himself in motion, and advanced slowly to- 
wards the couch on which Catherine was laid, sur- 
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rounded by her women, and apparently almost 
in a state of insensibility. He was followed by 
Doctor Butts. The king had not gone far ere he 
again halted from weakness and want of breath, 
and, on recovering, he ordered Butts to see to the 
queen, and send away her noisy and wailing 
women. 

On approaching Catherine, the physician in* 
stantly comprehended the trick put upon the king,, 
but so far from betrajdng it, he lent his best aiJ 
to carry out the stratagem. Causing her to- 
breathe at a phial, he fixed his eyes meaningly 
upon her as she revived, as if counselling her 
how to act. 

*^ There, you are better now, gracious madam/* 
he said. 

" You waste your skill upon me, good Doctor 
Butts," Catherine replied, in a faint voice. *^I 
am sinking fast. Nothing but the king's forgive- 
ness can revive me, and that I shall never obtain. 
One kindly word from him would soothe my 

VOL. I. E 
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agony and reconcile me to my fate* But since I 
may not see kirn, tell him^ good sir^ that I died 
blessing him; that I have never knowingly dis- 
obeyed him ; and that to feel I have offended 
him, albeit unwittingly^ has broken my heart" 

^^ Madam, your words have already reached the 
king's ear/' replied Butts, ^^and I doubt not will 
be favourably received." 

"Ay, Kate," cried Henry, " I come to bid thee 
five." 

"Your majesty here!" exclaimed the queen, 
slightly raising herself. "Then, indeed, I shall 
die content." 

" Talk not of dying, Kate," rejoined he. " Our 
physician shall bring thee round." 

"A few words from your lips, my liege, will 
accomplish more than all my art can effect," said 
Butts. 

" Raise me, I pray you," said Catherine to the 
physician and Lady Herbert, "and let me throw 
myself at the king's feet to implore his pardon.^ 
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*^ Naj, by Our Lady, there is no need of it, 
Kate/' cried the king^ with some show of kind- 
ness. '^ Set me a chair beside the queen/' he 
added^ '^ and bring me to it Soh, Kate/' he con- 
tinued, as his commands were obeyed, ^ ye see 
your error, and repent it? — ha I '' 

^^Most truly, my gracious lord and husband/' 
she replied* ^^ Tet while acknowledging my fault, 
and humbly entreating forgiveness for it, I must 
needs say that I have erred from inadvertence, 
not design. 'Twas but a seeming contradiction 
of your majesty that I ventured on. I argued 
but to draw you forth, as well to benefit myself 
by your able and unanswerable expositions, as to 
make you forget for a while the pain of your 
ailment. This I did at the instigation of Doctor 
Butts, who will bear me out in what I say." 

*^ That will I," cried the physician. " I coun- 
selled her highness to argue with your majesty — 
yea, and to contradict you — ^in the hope of di- 

e2 
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verting your thoughts from yourself, and giving 
you a brief respite from suffering." 

"Then thou art the true culprit, Butts/' cried 
the king. ^^ By the rood ! but that I need thee, 
thou shouldst pay the penalty of thy folly. Thus 
much thou art freely forgiven, Kate; but other 
matter yet remains to be explained. Art thou 
a sectary and sacramentarian? Hast thou received 
letters and prohibited books from Anne Askew?'' 

"Whence comes this accusation, dre?" re- 
joined Catherine. ^' From my mortal enemies the 
Lord Chancellor and the Bishop of Winchester. 
Let them prove the charge against me, and I will 
submit without a murmur to any punishment your 
majesty may choose to inflict. But I defy their 
malice." 

"Enough!" exclaimed Henry; "thou hast re- 
moved all my doubts, and we are perfect friends 
again. Content thee^ Eate — content thee ! Thou 

shalt have ample vengeance on thine enemies. I 
swear it — on my bead !" 
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*^Nay, I entreat your majesty be not angry 
with them," said the queen. ^^ I am so happy in 
the restoration to your love, that I cannot har- 
bour a vindictive thought. Pardon them^ I pray 
of you." 

"They deserve not your generosity, Kate," re- 
joined Henry. " But thou art not forgiven for 
thy share in this matter, Butts," he continued. 
^^ Look you bring the queen round quickly — look 
that she suffer not from this mischance — look 
to it well, I say." 

" I have no fear now, my Uege,** replied Butts. 
*^ Your majesty has proved the better physician of 
the two. Under the treatment you have adopted, 
I will answer for the queen's perfect recovery." 

" That is well," Henry rejoined. *^ Ha ! what 
noise is that in the gallery? Who dares come 
ither?" 

"Your majesty forgets," remarked Sir John 
Grage. 

" Right, right, I had forgotten, 'lis Wriothes- 
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ley and Grardinef. They shall see how we will 
welcome thenu Admit the Lord Chancellor and 
the Bishop of Winchester, and those with them^" 
he roared* 

As the order was given, the folding-doors were 
again thrown open, and the two personages men- 
tioned by the king entered, followed by a guard 
of halbmlienL Wriothesley held the warrant in 
his hand. On beholding the king, they both 
stopped in much confusion, percebring at once 
that the tables were turned upon them. 

^^How now?" exclaimed the king, derisiveiy. 
^Why do yon hesitate? About your business 
quickly." 

«We wodd fain know your majesty's pleumre 
ere proceeding further," said Wriothesley. 

*^My pleasured vociferated Henry. "False 
traitors and evil counsellors that ye are, my plea- 
sure would be to di^ ye both in the Tower, and 
but for her majest/s intercession, ye should be 
sent thither under the conduct of the very guard 
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ye have brought with ypu. Your machinatioiui 
are disoovered and defeated.* 

^Beseech jour majesty to grant us a hearing?'' 
said Gardiner. 

^No, I will not hear you," rejoined tibe king, 
fiercely. ^* Deliver up that warrant, which was 
obtained on your false representation." 

^^I deny that it was obtained by any such 
means, my liege," replied Wriothesley. ^ Never- 
theless, as is my duty, I obey your behests." 

And he delivered the warrant to Sir John Gage, 
by whom it was instantly torn in pieces. 

^Begone I" ezdaimed Henry, "or I will not 
answer how far my provocation may carry me. 
Begone! and take with you the conviction that 
your scheme has failed — and that all such sdiemes 
are certain of failure." 

And seeing that it was in vain to urge a word 
in their defence, the baffled enemies of the queen 
retired. 

^Are ye content, Kate?" Henry inquired, as 
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soon as they were gone. And receiving a grateful 
response, he added, ^^Fear not henceforward to 
dispute with us on points of doctrine. We shall 
be ever ready for such arguments, and you have 
our physician's word, as you wot, that they do us 
good." 

"Pray Heaven your highness may not suffer 
from the effort you have made in coming to me!" 
said Catherine* 

"Nay, by my life, I am the better for it," 
Henry rejoined. "But I must quit you now, 
sweetheart. I have another matter to decide on 
— ^no less than the committal of his grace of Nor- 
folk and his son, the Earl of Surrey, to the 
Tower." 

*^More work for me for your majesty," ob- 
served Sir John Gage, bluntly, "Yet I would 
this might be spared me." 

"How so, Sir John?" cried the king. "What 
liking have ye for these traitors ?" 

"I have yet to learn that they are traitors, my 
liege," replied Gage, boldly. "As the Duke of 
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Norfolk is first among your peers^ so he has ever 
been foremost in zeal and devotion to your ma* 
jesty. Methinks his long services ought to weigh 
somewhat with you." 

" His grace's services have been well requited, 
Sir John," interposed Seymour. ^^ Know you not 
the grave charges against him ?'' 

"I know well that you and your brother, the 
Earl of Hertford, are his enemies, and would re- 
joice in his downfal," answered the Constable of 
the Tower. 

^^ Peace, both of ye ! " cried the king. ** The 
charge against the Duke of Norfolk, which hath 
been proven to our satisfaction, is, that contrary 
to his oath and allegiance to us, he hath many 
times — mark that, Sir John — many times be- 
trayed the secrets of our privy councils — ^the 
privy council. Sir John — to our great peril, and 
to the infinite detriment of our affairs.'' 

^^His grace may have spoken unguardedly— « 
so might any of us ^" 

'^Not you, Sir John," interrupted the king, 
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diyly. ^^ Tou never speak imgnazdedly, TU answer 
for it." 

^ I never speak nntrnthfolly, my liege,'* rejoined 
Grage. ^^And I dare affirm that although the 
Duke of Norfolk may have babbled of matters 
about which he had better have held his tongue, 
he has never been wanting in fiddiily and loyalty 
to your highness" 

^^You know only part of the duke's heinous 
offences, or you would not say so much in his 
defence, Sir John/' said Seymour. ^^ Learn, then, 
tibat to the peril, slander, and disherison of his 
m^esty and his noble son, Prince Edward, heir 
apparent to the throne, his aspiring grace of Nor* 
folk hath unjustly, and without authority, borne 
in the first quarter of his arms the anus of Eng* 
land, which are the proper arms of Prince Ed* 
ward." 

'^ Is this some new discovery you have made, 
Sir Thomas ?" inquired Gage. ^^ Methinks you 
must have seen the duke's Uazon ever since you 
bore arms yourself." 



y 
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^^The matter is not new, we grant," said the 
king, sternly; ^^but we view it now with different 
eyes. We discern peril in this audacious act 
We see in it pretended claims to be brought 
forth hereafter — disturbance to the realm — inter- 
ruption to our son^s inhentanoe to the crown. 
We see this plainly, and will cnub if , 

'^ With all submission, I do not think that the 
duke hath had any such daring presumption/' 
observed the Constable of the Tower. ^But 
touching the Earl of Surrey: in what hath that 
peerless nobleman offended?'' 

*^ Peerless you well may call him," cried Henry; 
^^for in his own conceit he hath never a peer. 
Why could not his ambition content itelf with 
shining in Phoebofi? court ? Why should it 
so high in ours? His treason is the same as 
father^s. He hath quartered in his shield the arms 
of Edward the Confessor, denoting pretensions to 
the crown." 

^^What more?" demanded the ConstaUe of 
the Tower. 
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*^ What more r* repeated Henry. "Is not that 
enough? But since you lack further informa- 
tion, Sir Thomas Seymour shall give it you. Tell 
him what thou knowest, Sir Thomas." 

" It were 'too long to tell all, my liege," replied 
Seymour. ^^ In regard to his arms, instead of a 
duke's coronet, Surrey has put a cap of main- 
tenance purple, with powdered fur, and a close 
crown, and underneath the arms the king's cipher." 

*^ You hear?" cried Henry, sternly. 

^^ Let me propound these questions to Sir John 
Grage," pursued Sejrmour. '^If a man shall com- 
pass to rule the realm, and go about to rule the 
king, what imports it? Again, if the same man 
shall declare that if the king dies, none shall 
have the rule of the prince save his father and 
himself — what imports it ? Again, if that man 
shall say, ^ If the king were dead I would shortly 
shut up the prince'— what imports it ?" 

*^ Treason — arrant treason," replied Grage. 

"Then, all this and more of the same trea- 
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sonous Stuff hath Surrey uttered," rejoined Sey- 
mour. ^^He hath sought to bring about a union 
'twixt myself and his sister, the Duchess of Rich- 
mond, in order that he might have more influence 
with the king's highness," 

^^Is this indeed true, Sir Thomas?" inquired 
Catherine, quickly. 

^^ Ay, madam," he replied. ^^ But failing in his 
scheme, the earl thenceforth became my mortal 
enemy, reviling me and my brother Hertford, and 
vowing that, if Heaven should call away the king, 
he would avenge himself upon us and all the 
upstart nobility, as he insolently styles us. He 
hates us — ^bitterly hates us for our love to the 
king, and for the favour shown us by his high- 
ness. He says his majesty has had ill counsels." 

"How say you now. Sir John?" cried Henry. 
^^ Are you not satisfied that the Duke of Norfolk 
and his son are a couple of traitors?" 

" Humph I not altogether," rejoined the Con- 
stable. 
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<<You axe hard to be ccmvinced, Sir John/' 
said SeTmour. ^But think not^ though I have 
spoken of myself and my Inrother Hertford, that I 
haye any personal enmity to Surrey, much leas 
any fear of him. But he is a traitor and dissem- 
bler. One of his servants hath been in Italy "with 
Cardinal Pole, and hath been received again on his 
return. Moreover, he hath Italian spies in his em- 
ploy, and is in secret correspondence with Rome.^ 

^^ Are ye still incredulous?" demanded Henry. 

^^I know not what to say/' replied the Con- 
stable, in a troubled tone. ^^But I fear me much 
that both are condemned." 

^^Come with us to the council, and you shall 
hear more," said Henry. "You seem to doubt 
our justice, but you shall find that we never 
punish without good cause, nor ever allow the 
greatness of the o&nder to shield him from just 
punishment. Fare ye well, sweetheart, for a while. 
Get wdl quickly, an you love us ! Give me your 
arm, Butts; and yours, Sir John." 
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. Upon this, he was raised with some difficulty 
from his seat^ and, supported between the two 
persons he had named, he .moved slowly out of 
the room. 

When his back was turned, Seymour drew some- 
what nearer to the queen. 

"You have saved my life, Sir Thomas," said 
Catherine, in a low tone, and with a look of 
deep gratitude. "How can I pay the debt I 
owe you.** 

*' There is smsSL merit in the service, madam," 
he replied, in a low impassioned voice. " I have 
saved you because your life is dearer to me than 
my own. I may claim a reward — ^but not now I " 

And with a profound obeisance he retired, cast 
ing a parting look at the queen as he passed 
through the dpor. 
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V. 

OP THE INIEBYIEW BETWEEN THE EAKL OP SUfiBEY AND SIB 
THOHAS SEYMOUB IN THE BOWTEB TOWEB. 

A BITTEB rivalry had long existed between 
the newly ennobled house of Seymour and the 
ancient and illustrious house of Howard. Not less 
distinguished for exalted rank than renowned as 
a military commander, the high-bom Duke of 
Norfolk looked down with scorn upon the new 
nobility, holding them imworthy to be ranked 
with him; and his sentiments were shared by his 
chivalrous and accomplished son, Earl Surrey, 
^^ of the deathless lay," who, proud as his father, 
was of a yet more fiery temper. But the duke 
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soon found that the elder Seymour was not an 
enemy to be despised. The Earl of Hertford's 

influence with the king increased, while that of 
Norfolk declined. When Catherine Howard pe- 
rished on the block, the duke her uncle, who 
had brought about the ill-starred match, fell into 

disfavour with the vindictive monarch, and never 
regained the place he had hitherto held in Henry's 
regard. 

There was another ground of quarrel between 
the rival houses. The Howards continued firm in 
their adherence to the Church of Rome; and the 
Duke of Norfolk, who was looked upon as the 
head of the Catholic, and who hated the re- 
formers, made himself obnoxious by his rigour 
towards the sacramentarians. Hertford, on the 
other hand, as much as he dared, upheld the new 
doctrines and supported the Protestant party. On 
religious questions, the king gave predominance to 
neither side; but, setting one against the other, 
was equally severe with both. 

VOL. I. p 
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This state of things endured for a time with- 
out any decisive blow being struck by his enemy 
against the powerful duke. But when Henry's 
increasing infirmities made it evident that his dis- 
solution could not be far off^ the immediate and 
total overthrow of the house of Howard was re- 
solved upon by Hertford. As elder uncle of the 
young Prince Edward, then only in his tenth 
year, Hertford had secretly determined to become 
Lord Protector, and thereby enjoy the supreme 
power of the realm. He could rely upon the 
chief part of the council for support, but he well 
knew he should encounter formidable opposition 
from the Duke of Norfolk. Moreover, both the 
duke and his son had rashly menaced Hertford 
and his associates, declaring that the time for ven- 
geance was at hand, and that they should shortly 
smart for their audacity. 

Henry, whose affections had been artfully 
estranged from the Howards, lent a ready ear to 
the charges brought against Norfolk and Surrey 



» 
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by the agency of Hertford^ and without weighing 
the duke's long-tried zeal and fidelity, and the 
luany important services he had rendered him^ 
i»gned the articles of accusation brought against 
father and son, causing them both to be suddenly 
arrested, and lodged in separate prisons in the 
Tower. 

Arraigned in Guildhall before Lord Chancellor 
Wriothesley, the lord mayor, and other c(»nmi&- 
doners, the Earl of Surrey vehemently and elcH 
quently defended himself, denying the charges 
brought against him, and offering to fight his 
l^dncipal accuser, Sir Richard Southwell, in his 
shirt. But his defence availed him nothing. A0 
had been foreseen, be was found guilty of higb 
treason^ condemned to death^ and taken back to 
the Tower to await his execution. 

But though the gallant Surrey was thus senr 
tenced, more diffioultjr was expexienoed in bring* 
ing condemnatory matter againsi his father. Im-^ 
mured within a cell in the Beauchamp Tower,. 

f2 
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treated with great rigour^ subjected to frequent 
private examinations, kept in entire ignorance of 
the names of his accusers, and even of the accusa- 
tions brought against him, denied all access to his 
son, or communication with him, the duke at last 
succumbed, and a confession of guilt, under pro- 
mise of pardon, was extorted from him. But this 
promise, solemnly given by Hertford, was not in- 
tended to be kept. On the contrary, the confes- 
sion was to be made the means of Norfolk's de- 
struction. Moved, perhaps, by some feelings of 
compassion for his old favourite, and still more by 
the duke's humble submission, Henry hesitated to 
sign his death-warrant. But with the rapacity 
which characterised him to the last, he had not 
neglected to seize upon the duke's houses, and 
confiscate his treasures. Norfolk, however, con- 
trived to balk his enemies of the spoil they anti- 
cipated. Well aware that Hertford and his asso- 
ciates counted upon dividing his large possessions 
among them, he petitioned the king that the 
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estates might be settled upon Prince Edward; and 
the request appeared so reasonable to Henry, that 
it was immediately granted. But the duke's life 
was still in jeopardy, dependent upon the will of 
a fickle tyrant, who might at any moment sur- 
render him to the enemies who panted for his 
blood. 

Leaving him, however, in this state of dreadful 
incertitude, we must go back to the Earl of Sur- 
rey, whose fate had been sealed, and visit him in 
his cell within the Bowyer Tower on the night 
previous to his execution. 

In a narrow octangular stone chamber, arched 
and groined, and having waUs of immense thick- 
ness, pierced with deep embrasures, which were 
strongly grated on the outside, sat the imfortunate 
young nobleman. An iron cresset lamp dimly 
illumined the cell. A book lay upon the rude 
oak table, beside which the earl was seated ; but 
though his eyes seemed to dwell upon the leaves, 
his thoughts were far away. Petrarch for the 
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first time fisdled to fix his attention. The young 
earl was prepared to meet liis firte. But with 
such brilliant prospects before him, with such keen 
relish of life and all its enjoyments as he possessed, 
with 50 much unaccomplished, with so much to 
bind him to the world, it was hard to perish in 
the flower of his age. 

Sorrey was then but seren-and-twenty^ and 
Aough he might, if spared, have reached a higher 
point than he -ever attained, he was dis^guished 
above all his compeers for gallantry, courtliness, 
prowess, learning, and wit After greatly dis- 
tinguishing himself in the wars with France in 
1S44, he was made lieutenant-general in the 
expedition against Boulogne. A preux cheva* 
Her of the school of Bayard, he was no un« 
worthy disciple of Petrarch. His graces of per- 
son were equal to his graces of mind, and a 
statelier figure and a nobler or more intellectual 
countenance dian Surrey's could nowhere be 
found. 
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On his arndgnment at Guildhall he had ap- 
peared in a doublet of black tylsent welted with 
cloth of silver, black silk hose, and a black velvet 
cassock, lined with crimson silk and furred with 
sable; and he wore the same garments now — with 
the exception of the cassock, which he had flung 
upon a stool — ^and meant to die in them. 

Closing Petrarch, Surrey took up a copy of 
Virgil, which was lying on the table, and, being 
provided with writing materials, he set resolutely 
to work. to translate a passage from the ^neid* 
He was occupied in this task when the withdraw- 
ing of a bolt on the outside of the door roused 
him, the key grated in the lock, and the next 
moment a gaoler, carrying a light, entered the celL 

^^ Bring you the ghostly father I have asked for 
to hear my shiift, Master Tombs?" the earl de- 
manded. 

" The priest is not yet arrived, my k>rd," Tombs 
replied. " The Constable of the Tower is without, 
and another with him " 
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"What Other?" cried Surrey, springing to his 
feet. "Is it the duke, my father? Speak, man! 
— quick!*' 

"No, my lord. I know not who it may be,'* 
answered Tombs; "but assuredly it is not his grace 
of Norfolk, for I left him not an hour ago in the 
Beauchamp Tower. Perchance it is one of the 
council." 

As the words were uttered, Sir John Gage 
passed through the doorway, and in so doing had 
to stoop his lofty head. He was followed by 
another tall personage, wrapped in a long black 
mantle, and so muffled up that his features could 
not be distinguished. Surrey, however, heeded 
not the latter, but, advancing towards the Con- 
stable, and warmly grasping his hand, exclaimed, 
" This is well and kindly done, Sir John. You 
have come to bid me farewell." 

" Would I were the bearer of the king's grace 
to you, my lord ! " rejoined Gage, in tones of deep 
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emotion. ^^ But it is not so. I am indeed come 
to bid you a last adieu.'* 

** Then, as my friend, worthy Sir John — and 
such you have ever shown yourself, and never 
more than now — ^you will be glad to find that I 
am indifferent to my fate — nay, not altogether 
indifferenti but resigned. I have philosophy ^ 
enough to support me in this hour of trial, and 
am content to die." 

" You amaze me ! " exclaimed the Constable. " I 
did not think you possessed such firmness of soul." 

" Nor V added the muffled individual 

" Who is it speaks ? " Surrey demanded. 
^^Methinks I know the voice. I feel as if an 
enemy stood before me." 

" Your instinct has not deceived you, my lord," 
Sir John Gage observed, in a low tone. 

The muffled personage signed to Tombs to re- 
tire, and as soon as the gaoler was gone and the 
door closed, he let fall his cloak. 
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^You herei Sir Thomas Seymoorl" the eud 
exclaimed, in a stem voice. ^Is it not enough 
tibat yoiir practioes aad those of youi broths, the 
Ead of Hertford, have aooomplished my destruc- 
tion, but you must needs come to triumph over 
me? It is well £>r you that your malice failed 
not in its object. Had I lived, you and your 
brother should both have rued the ill oounsels ye 
have given the king." 

^^ Let not your anger be rouaed against him, my 
lord," remarked the ConstalJe, ^^but part, if you 
can^ at peace with all men." 

^ Fain would I do so. Sir John," cried Surrey. 
^But let him not trouble me further." 

^^ You mistake my errand altogether, my lord," 
said Seymour, haughtily, ^^ It is not in my 
nature to triumph over a iall^i foe. All enmity 
I have ever fdt towards you is at an end. But 
I have something to say which it concerns you to 
hear. Leave us for a while, I pray you, Sir John." 

" Nothing hath interest with me now," said 
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Surrey; ^^yet go, my true friend. B«t let me see 
you once again." 

^^ Doubt it not/' xetomed the Constable. And 
he dosed the door ms he quitted the odl. 

" My lord," said Seymour, " I have been your 
foe, but, «s I just now told you, my enmity is past 
Nay, if you will let me, I will prove your fiioid." 

*^ I desire to die in diarity with all men," re- 
plied Surrey, gmvdy, ^and I freely forgive you 
the wrongs you have done me. But for friendship 
between us — ^never I The word accords ill with the 
names of Howard and Seymour." 

^^ Yet it might perhaps be better for both if it 
existed," rejoined Sir Thomas. ^^ Hear me, my 
lord. Will you not account me a friend if I 
rescue you from ihe doom that awaits you to- 
morrow?" 

^^I would not accept life at your hands, or at 
diose of any Seymour," returned Surrey, proudly. 
^Noi would I ask grace from the Idng himsdf 
^-far less aeek the intercession of one of his 
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minions. Be assured I will make no submission 
to him.'* 

^^The duke; your father, has not been so un- 
yielding/' said Seymour. " He hath humbly sued 
for mercy from the king, and, as a means of 
moving his highnesses compassion, hath settled his 
estates upon Prince Edward." 

« 

"Whereby he has robbed you and your in- 
) satiate brother of your anticipated prey," rejoined 

the earl. " Therein he did wisely. Would he had 
not abased himself by unworthy submission ! " 

"Nay, my lord, his submission was wise, for 
though a pardon hath not followed it — as no 
doubt his grace expected — it will gain him time; 
and time, just now, is safety. The king cannot 
last long. A week. Doctor Butts declares^ may 
see him out. Ten days is the utmost he can live." 

" You forget the statute that prohibits the 
foretelling of the king's death, on penalty of 
death," replied Surrey. "But no matter. I am 
not likely to betray you. His majesty will out- 
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last me, at any rate/' he added, with a bitter 
smile. 

"If you will be ruled by me, my lord, you 
shall survive him many a year. I cannot ofier 
you a pardon, but I can do that which will serve 
you as well. I can stay your execution. I can 
put it off from day to day, till what we look for 
shall happen — and so you shall escape the block." 

"But wherefore do you seek to save me?" 
demanded Surrey. " Till this moment I have 
deemed that my destruction was your aim. Why, 
at the last moment, do you thus hinder the ful- 
filment of your own work?" . 

"Listen to me, my lord, and you shall learn. 

Dissimulation would be idle now, and I shall 

not attempt it. My brother Hertford compassed 

your father^s destruction and your own, because 
he saw in you opponents dangerous to his schemes 

of future greatness. He will be guardian to 

Prince Edward, and would be Lord Protector 

of the realm — king in all but name." 
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"I know how highly his ambition soars,** ex- 
claimed Surrey. " Heaven shield Prince Edward, 
and goard him from his guardians! In losing 
me and my father he will lose those who might 
best have counselled him and served him. But 
proceed, Sir Thomas. You have spoken plainly 
enough of Lord Hertford's designs. What ate 
your own? What post do you count on filling?** 
'j "I have as much ambition as my brother,'* 

i 

repHed Seymour; ^^and like him am uncle to the 
king that shall be soon. Tou will easily percdre 
my drift, my lord, when I tell you that my brother 
hates me, fears me, and would keep me down. 
He is to be everything — ^I nothing.** 

"Ha! is it so?'* cried Surrey. 

** I say he fears me — and with reason,'* pursued 

ft 

Seymour. "Let him take heed that I rob him 
not of the dignity he covets. I am Prince 
Edward*s favourite uncle — he loves me better 
than Hertford, and will be right glad of the 
exchange of governors.** 
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^^ Again I pray Heaven to guard the young 
prince from his guardians !'' murmiired Surrqr. 

^^Hertf(»rd hath the majority of the council 
with him : Cranmer^ St. John, Russell, Lisle, 
Tunstal, Six Anthony Brown, Sir Anthony Denny 
— all save Wriothesley and my brother, Sir Wil- 
liam Herbert. They are with me. Could I but 
reckon on his grace of Norfolk and on you, I 
should consader the success of my plan as certain.'' 

*^You have made no overtures of this nature 
to my father, sir?" cried Surrey, eagerly. 

"Not as yet," Seymour replied. "But I can- 
not doubt his grace's concurrence.'^ 

"You do not know my &ther, or you would 
not dare assert so much," rejoined Surrey. " He 
would reject your proposal as scornfully as I reject 
it. He would not buy his life on terms so in- 
famous.'^ 

" I see no degradation in the terms," said Sey- 
mour. "I offer you life, all the honours you have 
forfeited, and all the estates you have lost, and 
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ask only in return your staunch support ; little 
enough, methinks! Have you no love left for 
Kfe, Lord Surrey? Have your pulses ceased to 
beat with their former ardour? Are your ears 
deaf to the trumpet-blast of fame? Have your 
own chivalrous deeds faded from your memory? 
Have you forgotten the day when, at the jousts 
I given by the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, at Flo- 

rence, you sustained the beauty of the lady of 
your love, the fair Geraldine, against all comers, 
and remained victorious? Have you had your 
fill of knightly worship and military renown? 
You are a widower, and may, without presump- 
tion, aspire to the hand of the Princess Mary. 
Ha! — have I touched you, my lord? But I will 
go on. Have courtly revels lost attraction for him 
who was once their chief ornament? Have the 
Muses ceased to charm you? I should judge not, 
when I see how you have been recently em- 
ployed." 

"Oh! no, no!'* exclaimed Surrey. "Life has 
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lost none of its attractions in my sight. Glory 
and fame are dear as ever to me." 

^^Then live! live! and win yet more fame and 
glory," cried Seymour, with something of triumph, 
thinking he had vanquished the earl's scruples. 

** Well as I love life," said Surrey, " I love 
my reputation better, and will not tarnish it 
by any unworthy act. I reject your offer, Sir 
Thomas." 

"Your blood be upon your own head, then," 
rejoined Seymour, sternly. "Your samples are 
fantastical and absurd. But we could look only 
for frenzy in a poet," he added, with scorn. 

"You taunt an unarmed man. Sir Thomas," 
cried Surrey, with flashing eyes, "and 'tis a craven 
act. Had I been free, you dared not for your life 
have said so much I You have come at this final 
hour, like an evil spirit, to tempt me to wrong 
and dishonour — ^but you have failed. Now mark 
my words, for I feel they are prophetic. You 
and your brother have brought me to the scaffold 

VOL. T. G 
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-^ bat my blood shall fly to heaven for ven- 
geance. Your ambitious schemes shall come to 
nought. You shall have power only to lose it. 
The eeeds of ^dissension and strife are already 
sown between you, and shall quiokly grow and 
ripen. You shall plot against one another^ and 
destroy one «noiher. His hand shall sign your 
death-warrant, but your dpng corse shall alight 
upon his head, and the fratricide shall pensh on 
the same scaffold as yourself. Think on my words, 
Sir Thomas, when, like me, you are a prisoner 
in the Tower." 

^^ Tush ! I have no fear," replied Seymour, 
scarcely able to repress his uneasiness. ^^ 'Tis a 
pity you will not Hve to witness my aephew's 
corcmation. You might have written soi ode 
thereon." 

^' I will write your epitaph instead, sii*," rej(Mned 
Surrey, " and leave it with the headsman." 

At this moment the door of the cell was opened, 

and Sir John Gage stepped in. 
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^^ The ghostly father is withouti my lord/' he 
said, addressing Surrey. ^^But yoa look ruffled. 
Nothing, I trusty has occurred to chafe you? " 

^^ Ask Sir Thomas Seymour," tihe earl rejoiaed. 
^^ He will tell you as much, or as little as he 
thinks fit For myself, I have dooie with all 
worldly matters, and have time only to think of 
my fflns, and ask forgiveness for them/' 

Afiier a bi^ pause, he added in a voice of 
deep emotion, '' One commission I will charge 
you with, good Sir John, and I well know you 
will not neglect it. Since my imprisonment in 
the Tower I have not seen my little boy, and I 
shall never see him more. Kiss him for mei and 
give him my last blessing. Tdl him I died with- 

r 

out reproach and mth unspotted honour. Poor 
orphan child ! £arly bereft of a mother's tender- 
ness, thou wilt be robbed of a fathei^s love by a 
yet more cruel stroke of fate I But something 
tells me thou shalt regain the title and dignity 
I have lost. Fare you well for ever, good Sir 

a2 
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John!" he continued, embracing him. ^^I have 
nothing but those poor books to give you. If 
you care to have them, I pray you keep them in 
remembrance of your firiend, Henry Howard." 

*^ I shall dearly prize the gift, my lord," replied 
Sir John, much moved, and fearful of unmanning 
himself—'* farewell ! " 

Meanwhile, Seymour had resumed his cloak. 
Not a word more passed between him and Surrey, 
but they eyed each other sternly as Sir Thomas 
quitted the cell. 

Soon afterwards, the priest was ushered in by 
Tombs, and remained for more than an hour with 
the earL 

On the next day, the chivabous Surrey was 
decapitated on Tower-hilL His constancy re- 
mained unshaken to the last. Greeting the exe- 
cutioner with a smile, he laid his graceful head 
upon the block amid the tears and lamentations 
of the beholders. 
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VI. 



HOW THE KDXQ, niTDIKO HIS END APFBOACH, TOOK A LAST 
LEAVE OF THE PRINCESSES HABY AND ELIZABETH^ AND 
OF THE FBINCE EDWAED ; AND OF THE C0X7NSEL HE GAVE 
THEM. 

SuBBEY was gone, but his destroyer yet lin- 
gered on earth. By tliis time, however, the king's 
malady had made such progress, that Doctor Butts 
confidentially informed the Earl of Hertford and 
some others of the council, that his majesty had 
little more than a week to live; but that pos- 
fflbly his existence might be terminated at an 
earlier period. Henry could not be unconscious 
of his danger, though he spoke not of it, and no 
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one — ^not even his physician, or his confessor, the 
Bishop of Rochester — dared to warn him of his 
approaching dissolution. He heard mass daily in 
his chamber, and received other rites, which led 
to the supposition that he was about to be recon- 
ciled, at the last moment, to the see of Rome. 
This opinion was strengthened when Gardiner 
and Wriothesley were again sent for, and restored 
to favour. Thus things continued; until Sir John 
Ghige, seeing that all shxank fiom the perilous 
task of acquainting the dying monarch with his 
true condition, boldly inquired if he had no de- 
sire to see Prince Edward and die Princesses Mury 
and Elizabeth. 

'^To take leave of them ! la that what yaa 
meanP-^baP loaied Henry, who had just re- 
covered &om a paroxysm of anguish^ ^ Speak 
out, maa? '' 

" It is,'' replied the ConsteUe, firmly. " Fcxt-^ 
girre nvey sire^ if I oftnd. I but disdharge my 
duty.** 
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There was a. terrible sSence, daring whicb no 
one could s&y what might ensue. No explosion 
of rage, however, followed. On the contrary, the 
king said, in a milder tone, ^^Thoa art a faith- 
ful servant^ Sir John, audi hoxMyurtfay conrage. 
The interYiew must not be dehjed Let my 
children be brought to me to-mosiow*'' 

^^ I rejoice to hear yomr majesty, say so," replied 
Gage. ^ I wiU myself set out at once for Hamp 
ton Court, and bring his Highness Prince Edward 
and the Princess Elizabeth to tiie palace." 

'^'I will go with you, Sir John^* said Sir 
Thomas Seymour.. 

<^ And widi your majest/^ permission, I will 
repair to Greenwzdi, and advise the Princess 
Mary of your commands," said Sir George^ Blsgge. 
^^ I am assured she will hasten to obey thens." 

^ I. am much b^oldea to yoi^ sirs," replied 
the Taag. ^ 1£ Heaven shall graai me. so xnueht 
Efi^ I look to see. all three tOHOiorrow. Let the 
idiole of the council attend at the same tinm 
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Give me a draught of wine — and quickly, knave," 
he added, to a cup-bearer near him. ^^ I feel 
exceeding faint." 

" Saints grant that to-morrow be not too late ! — 
his looks alarm me," observed the Constable of the 
Tower, as he withdrew with Seymour and Blagge. 

Contrary to expectation, Henry was somewhat 
better next day. He had slept a little during the 
night, having obtained some slight respite &om 
the excruciating tortures he endured. Resolved 
to maintain his regal state and dignity to the last, 
he gave orders that as much ceremony should be 
observed at this his parting interview with his 
children as if it had been a grand reception. 
Causing the great cumbrous chair, which he now 
rarely quitted, to be placed beneath a cloth of 
estate embroidered with the arms of England, he 
sat in it propped up with velvet pillows, and 
wrapped in a long gown of white tylsent, flowered 
with gold, and lined and bordered with fur, and 
having wide sleeves. His head was covered with 
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the embroidered black silk skull-cap, which he now 
customarily wore. 

On the opposite side of the chamber, in a chair 
of state, but not under a canopy^ sat Queen 
Catherine, surrounded by Viscountess Lisle, Lady 
Tjrrwhitt, and other ladies. 

On the left of the king stood the Earl of 
Hertford, bearing his wand of office as great 
chamberlain. The pearled collar of the Garter 
with the George attached to it encircled his neck, 
and the gold band of the order was worn below 
his knee. He was magnificently apparelled in a 
doublet of white satin, embroidered all over with 
pearls of damask gold, with sleeves of the same 
stuff, formed down with threads of Venice silver. 
Over this he wore a cassock of blue velvet, em- 
broidered with gold, and furred. Though not so 
strikingly handsome as his younger brother. Sir 
Thomas Seymour, the Earl of Hertford was yet 
a very noble-looking personage, with a fine cast 
of countenance, a tall, stately figure, and a com- 
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manding deportment. His ejres wexe dark and 
penetrating, but a slight contraction of the brow» 
gave a somewhat sinister efieet to his glances. 
H]& forehead waa high and bald, hia featuxes xt^ 
guki and. well shaped, the difitingnishing eaqures- 
sion of the face being gnmtjr, tinctured bj melaa'* 
cholji He had none of the boldness of look and 
manner that characterised his farotb^ but ntc»a 
caution, and perhaps subtle^. His complexion 
was. pale, and hxs beard somewhat thin. Herlr 
ford's career had been one of unintermpted suo- 
oess. By the kin^s fayour^ he had risen to greatt 
ness. On Henry's marriage with hia sister, Jane 
Seymour^ he was created Yiscomit Beauchamp* 
Sent ambassador to Pans in 1540, in the folkyvih 
ing year he receiyed the Order of thei Garter* 
In 1542 ha was appointed Lord Great Ghamb^}!»> 
lain of England for li&» Two years later,, in the 
war with Scotland, he. aocorapanied the Duke of 
Nerfddc to that kingdom with the title of Lieu- 
tenant-General of the North ; and when H^iry 
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proceeded to the siege of Boologne^ he was named 
one of ^ fonr conneillors entrusted with the care 
of the reahn. Only a few mondis ago he had 
been made Earl of Hertford, But high as he 
had risen, the aspiring ndblte looked to rise nmch 
higher. His dreams of ambition seemed abooi to 
be fulfilled. Supreme power was almost within 
his grasp. His enemies were removed or crushed. 
Surrey had lost his head — a like doom awaited 
Norfolk. Soon — very soon must come the day 
when Henry would be called to his account; 
Thai the boy Edward would mount the throne^— 
but he, his unde, hia guardian^ would rule in his 
name. What more the earl dreamed of may 
appear wbem we have occasion to sound the in- 
most recesses of his breast. 

Another important actor in this scene^ and i^ 
secretly nourished ambitious designs scarcely less 
daring than l&ose of Hertford^ was John Dudley, 
Viscount Lisle. Son of that Edmond Dudley^ 
whose death upon the scafibld inaugurated Henry^a 
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accession to the throne, this scheming and far- 
seeing noble had early distinguished himself by 
his bravery in the wars with France, and obtained 
the honour of knighthood besides regaining his 
forfeit rights. Attached both to Wolsey and 
Cromwell^ he rose by their aid, and being ap- 
pointed governor of Boulogne, which he success- 
fully defended against all assaults, he was elevated 
to the dignity of Viscount Lisle, and made High- 
Admiral of England. He was, moreover, enriched 
by the lavish sovereign, whose favour he had won, 
by large possessions wrested from the Church, 
which were afterwards thought to bring down a 
curse upon him. Bold and ambitious. Lord Lisle 
was a profound dissembler, and though even at 
this moment he meditated plans which were not 
developed until long afterwards, he allowed no 
hint of his designs to escape him, but was con- 
tent for the time to play a subordinate part to 
Hertford, whom he hoped in the end to eclipse. 
As a means towards that object he looked to Sir 
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Thomas Seymour. Lord Lisle was now in his 
forty-fifth year. His krge and strongly-marked 
features evinced sagacity, shrewdness, and deter- 
mination. His beard was scanty, and his short 
moustache disclosed a singularly firm-set mouth. 
His figure was tall, and his deportment martial, 
but his manner had nothing of the roughness of 
the camp about it. He could play equally well 
the part of soldier or of courtier. Compared 
with Hertford he was soberly attired, his habili- 
ments being of dark velvet, destitute of embroi- 
dery, though his cassock was richly furred. But 
he wore the George and collar, and the lesser 
ensign of the Garter. 

Near to Lord Lisle stood a venerable nobleman, 
with a long silvery beard descending almost to his 
girdle. This was Lord Russell, privy seal. The 
old peer bore his years well; having a hale look, 
and a stout frame. Like Hertford and Lisle he 
was a knight companion of the Garter, and deco- 
rated with the insignia of the order. 
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Besides tlioee already mentioned, there were 
sereral oihen grouped a3X)imd the long, whom 
it will not be needfiil mdividxially to deBcribe. 
Amongst them was the Lord St. John, great mas- 
ter; Sir Anlhonj Brown, master of the horse; 
Sir William Paget, chief secretary; Sir Anthony 
Wingfield, vice-chambedain; Sir llhomas Cheney, 
treasurer; Sir Anthony Denny and Sir William 
Herbert, chief gentlemen of the privy chamber; 
Sir Richard Bidi, Sir John Baker, Sir Ralph 
Sadler, Sir Richard Southwdl, and. others — all 
shining in rich habiliments, and making a goodly 

ChIOW. 

The Lord Chancellor Wriothesley and Gar- 
diner were likewise there, but held themselves 
apart from Hertford. But Gardiner was not the 
cmly ecclesiastic present Others ikexQ were be- 
sides — ^namely, Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, and 
the king's confessor, the Bishop of Rochester. 
But there was yet another greater than them all — 
Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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Glotlsed in his full ecclesiastical Testme&ts of 
stole, cliimere, and rocheUe, the pnmate stood on 

the right of the Jdng. His manner was gtave 
and dignified; bis looks stem, and full of thoughl^ 
and a long ^ey beasd Added to the reverend 
expression of his :countenance. Cranmer's features 
were hard, but yet not wholly destitute of kind- 
liness. He seemed profoundly impressed — almost 
weighed down by the gravity of the occasion. 

Indeed, notwithstanding the splendour that 
marked it, the assemblage had a moumfiil and 
solemn character. Not a wosd was spoken save 
in a whisper ; each cooat^ianoe wore a sad and 
sombre expressicai. All Mt, though none oared 
to acknowledge it, that, in aU likelihood, it was 
the last occasiim on which they should be thus 
brought together during the king's life. Few 
among them would have retarded Henry's depar- 
ture to his last home, had it beai in their power 
to do so ; some, indeed, would willingly have 
accelerated the event ; and yet to judge by their 
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faces all were full of sorrow, as if about to sustain 
a deep and irreparable loss. 

For a few minutes it seemed as if the king 
himself were overpowered by this general sem- 
blance of grief. At length he roused himself, 
glanced with moistened eyes around the assem- 
blage, and pressed Cranmer's hand kindly. He 
next called for a cup of wine, and, fortified by the 
draught, seemed to shake off his weakness. ^^ Let 
the princesses come in,** he said to Hertford; "I 
am ready to receive them." 

Making a profound obeisance, the earl moved 
towards the bottom of the chamber^ and the arras 
screening a door in this quarter being drawn aside 
at his approach by the gentlemen ushers in attend- 
ance, he disappeared, but returned the next mo- 
ment leading the Princess Mary by the hand, 
while the Princess Elizabeth was conducted into 
the chamber in like manner by Sir Thomas 
Seymour. The two princesses were followed at a 
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respectful distance by the Countess of Hertford 
and Lady Herbert. 

Mary looked very grave, and seemed to have 
some difficulty in controlling her emotion, as her 
quivering lip betokened. Elizabeth had evidently 
been weeping, for tears were still in her eyes.' 
Both were richly attired; but the elder sister had 
more of ornament about her dress — perhaps, be- 
cause she needed it most — than the other. Mary's 
head-gear, of the angular form then in vogue, 
was of rich goldsmith's work, bordered with jewels, 
and was completed by a long couvrechief of satin 
worked with gold. Her stomacher was fastened 
by two brooches of agates set with emeralds, 
from the lower of which a large orient pearl 
depended. Her slender waist was encircled by a 
girdle of goldsmith's work, with roses of rubies, 
having friars' knots, and hanging down in front. 
Her dress was of gold bawdkin, and fitting tight 
to the body, betrayed her extreme thinness, and 
gave her a very rigid look. Her dark auburn 
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locks (for we care not to call them red) wmie 
gathered becomingly enough beneath her head- 
gear. Maiy had £sw chanas of penon. She was 
thin to meagrenesBy and her features possessed little 
beauty ; but they were intelligent in expressioiL 
To compensate^ howerer, for these defects, she 
had great dignily of manner, and much grace; 
and there were some — and not a few — ^who^ das- 
ded by her high rank, hdd her Tery MemidieB 
to be beaaties. 

Maiy was mora than double the age of her 
sister, being thirty-two, while EHzabeth was only 
just thirteen. The younger princess, however, was 
a yery well-grown girl, quite as tall as her sister, 
and infinitely more attracdve in personal appear- 
ance. Elizabeth's charms, indeed, were almost 
precocious. Few who beheld her would hxre 
deemed her so young as she was in reality, but 
would have given her a year or two in advance. 
She had a finely formed figure, ahready well de- 
veloped, a complexion of dazzling whiteness, bright 
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golden locks of great abimdanoe, charming fim- 
toreSy eyea Uue «nd tender, and teeth I&e peatii. 
Her handa were of remarkable beautj, with taper 
fiagen and rosy naila. Her profiiae looks were 
confined 1>7 a band of gold and a net of gold 
wire, aeaicely distaagniahable firom the bright 
txesaea it nestraiiied ; a long white satin comrre- 
chief fell behind her neck, and a dress of black 
taffeta displayed her figure to advantage, and at 
the same time set off the lorely whiteness of her 



As Mury approached the king, Cranmer alowiy 
advanced to meet her, thus addressing her, in a 
Toiee of much solemnity: ^^ Bight high, right 
noble, and right exceUent princeai, the king, your 
august fSuiier, feeling that it may please Almighty 
God to call him hence suddenly, hath sent for 
you, and ^e right noble princess your sister, to 
give yon wholesome counsel, to bestow his blessing 
on you, and to take, it may be" — (hexe the arch- 
bishop's voice slightly faltered) — ^ though Heaven 

h2 
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grant it may be otherwise ! — a last leave of jou 
both. Nothing doubting that you will keep his 
counsels ever in your hearty and that you will 
have the glorious example set by his majesty 
constantly before you^ I pray your highnesses to 
kneel down before your royal father, and in that 
reverent posture give heed to what he shall say 
to you." 

" I need no schooling in my duty from you, 
my lord of Canterbury," replied Mary, who hated 
Cranmer. "Not a word shall fall from my royal 
father's lips but it will dwell for ever in my 
breast." 

Elizabeth attempted to speak, but words failed 
her, and she burst into tears. 

Meanwhile, cushions of crimson velvet were* 
placed near the chair occupied by the ailing 
monarch, and on these both princesses knelt down. 
Aided by Sir John Gage and Lord Lisle, Henry 
slightly raised himself, and this office performed, 
the assistants immediately retired. 
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Extending his arms over his daughters, the king 
said somewhat feebly, but with great earnestness, 
" My blessing on ye both ! and may it jest ever 
with ye — ever! Only to the great Kuler of 
events is known the destiny in store for you. 
Both of ye may be queens — and should it so 
chance, ye will learn what cares the crown brings 
with it. But think only — ^as I have ever done — 
of the welfare and glory of your kingdom, and of 
your own honour, and ye shall reign wisely and 
weU.'^ 

" Should it ever be my lot to reign, sire, I will 
essay tb follow your glorious example," said Mary. 

"I shall' never be queen," sobbed Elizabeth, 
^^ and therefore I need make no promise." 

^^How know you that, girl?" cried the king, 
angrily. ^^ Tou are as likely to be queen as 
Mary. I want no promises. I have pointed out 
the way you ought to pursue, and if you be not 
a degenerate daughter you will follow it." 

"I despair of emulating your greatness, O my 
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fstiberr cned Elizabeth. ""Bat if it diaU please 
Pravxdenee to call upon me to rule, I will endea- 
vour to rule well.'' 

^^ EnoagH T' replied Henij, appeased. ^ And 
now anse, both of ye, that I may look at yon 
more nearljy for my sight waxes somewhat dim.'* 

Taking his cider daughtei^s hand as die arose, 
Henry looked at her fixedly for a few minutes^ 
during which he murmured^ ^^ Forgive me^ Ka- 
tberine^ ie^ fint spouse, if I have ever dealt 
harshly with this thy daughter!" adding aloud^ 
after a pause, ^ It is right you should both know 
it — and thai all should know it — that by my will 
I have confirmed the succession of both of ye to 
the crown. Neither of ye may wed, save with 
the consent and approval of the council — such 
cosisent to be given under hand and seal. But 
oa your marriage each of ye shall hove such stuns 
of money as I have appointed, tc^ether with such 
jewels, plate^ and household stuffi^ as shall seem 
meet to those entrusted with the performance of 
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my testament. I have left ye both alii 
in yearly income^ while ye continne angle — alike 
on maniage. Now, mark me^ Mary,^ he con- 
tinued^ sternly and authoritatrvvfyy ^ if you per* 
fom not the conditions required of yoa by my 
will, the crown will devolve on Elizabeth. And 
if Elizabeth shall n^ect them^^ he added, glanc- 
ing at his younger child, ^ the crown will go to 
our weUrbdoved niecey Frances Brandon, daughter 
of our sister Mary and the Duke of Suffolk. 
Now both of you know our will and pleasure; 
Kiss me, Mary, and let thy sister come nigh me.^ 

Taking EUnbeth's hand, who stood weeping 
before him and earnestly perusing her features, 
the king seemed struggling with recollections that 
would force themselves upfn him, for he mut- 
tesed to himself ^^ Ay, 'tis the very &oe, the eye, 
the lip I — thus looked she when I chided her. 
In all things she is like her mother, save in the 
colour of her hair. Anne, sweet Anne, how well 
do I recal thee with all thy winning ways! This 
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fair child's neck is like to thine ; and yet 

Would I could bring thee back again !" 

As these words reached her ear^ Elizabeth's tears 
fell yet more freely^ and she trembled as a deep 
groan burst from the king. But Henry quickly 
shook off these passing feelings of remorse^ and 
said kindly but firmly, "Weep not, sweet child^ 
thou wilt spoil thy pretty eyes else. Keep thy 
sorrow till thou hast lost me. Be discreet, girl. 
Thou art fair, and wilt be fairer. Grow in grace 
as thou growest in beauty. So shalt thou be 
truly loved and honoured. Beauty without dis- 
cretion bringeth death — thy mother found it 
so. Kiss me, and lay my counsel well to 
heart.'' 

Elizabeth, almost shudderingly, complied, and 
the king, feeling exhausted by the effort he had 
made, called for another cup of wine, and, after 
draining the goblet deeply, asked for Prince Ed- 
ward. 

Meanwhile, the princesses had retired, and sta- 
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tioned themselves on the other side of the cham- 
ber^ near the queen. 

On learning his majesty's pleasure, the Earl of 
Hertford proceeded to the door from which the 
princesses had issued, and presently ushered in 
the youthful prince, conducting him ceremoniously 
towards the king. The prince was followed by 
Sir Greorge Blagge and two other gentlemen. 

AU eyes were' fixed upon Edward on his en- 
trance, and every head was inclined as if in 
homage to the future sovereign. He gracefully 
acknowledged the reverence shown him, which 
no doubt would have been even greater but from 
the fear of offending the jealous king. The young 
prince, it has already been mentioned, had but 
just entered upon his tenth year, but he seemed 
to possess a degree of intelligence far beyond his 
age, and had, indeed, been most carefully in- 
j9tructed by some of the most learned men of the 
day. He spoke French and Italian, and had 
written letters in Latin to his father, his sisters^ * 
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and the queen. There was a great fingilitj of 
look about him, and he seemed to have shot up 
quickly, Uke a forced plant Though tall for his 
1^, his limbs Trere very slight, and his com* 
plesion was of feminine delicacy* In appecnmee 
he was mote of a Seymoor than a Tndcnr* His 
&C& was a perfeet oval, with some traces of his 
stem father about it, but his lineaments generally 
resembled those of his beautiful mother. Hit ex- 
pression was gentle, but thoughtful — ^more thought- 
ful than befitted a child. His eyes were of a 
dark brown^ and soft; his hair was light in hoe, 
with a tinge of gold in it, worn shor^ and col 
dose round the forehead. He was attired like 
the son of a splendid monarch, and the heir to a 
powerful throne. I£s little cassock was of murrey- 
coloured velvet, embroidered all over with damask, 
gold and pearls, and having buttons and loops of 
gold ; his doublet and hose were of dark-red 
satin, woven with threads of gold, and his velvet 
buskins were decorated with gold aglets. He was 
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armed Tfith a abort rapier and a poniard in » 
ricUy ornamented riieatb, and a relvet pouch was 
scapesded firom his girdle. His flat vdvet cap, 
which was remored on entering his royal fathei^s 
pvesence^ was adorned with rubies and emeral^^ 
and had a brooch set with fair table diamonds on 
the right side, orer which drooped a blood-red 
feather. 

Again Cranmer advanced, and addressed the 
prince in terms nearly similar to those he had 
employed towards his sisters^ but there was, per- 
haps^ more of dieferenee in his mann^. Edward 
gazed at him with his dear eyes, steadily at 
first, but, as the archbishop proceeded, the young 
prince's composure quite forsook him. Natural 
fedings asserted their sway over his childish breul^ 
and diar^arding etiquette^ he rushed towards the 
king, and, flinging his little arms round hb necky 
sobbed out, ^My fEtther l-^-^nj dear father !^ 

So unexpected, though so natural, was this 
oecurrenoe, that, cold and callous as were most oi 
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the assemblage, few of them refused it the tribute 
of sympathy. Some were even moved to tears. 
Fearing the effect of any sudden shock upon the 
king, Doctor Butts stepped towards him. But, 
though Henry was sensibly touched by this dis- 
play of his son's afiection, his nerves were strong 
enough to bear it. Kissing the boy on the brow, 
he gently disengaged himself from his embrace, 
addressing a few soothing words to him in a very 
kindly tone, while Edward still continued to weep. 

Thinking the king might be troubled if the 
scene endured too long, the Earl of Hertford 
moved towards his nephew, but Henry checked 
him, by calling out, " Let him be ! — ^let him be ! " 

But the action called Edward to himself. Con- 
trolling his grief, he knelt on the cushion before 
the king, and regarding him with eyes that were 
still filled with tears, he said, ^^ Forgive me, 
sire ! It is thus I ought to ask your blessing." 

" Thou hast it, my dear child," replied the 
king, solemnly, yet tenderly. " Heaven bless thee, 
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boy — my kingdom's hope and my own. May 
those I have appointed to watch over thee fulfil 
their trust." 

^^ Doubt it not, my liege/' said Hertford^ as the 
king paused for a moment. 

^^Mark me, Edward!" pursued Henry, sum- 
moning up all his firmness. ^^ Eight years must 
4 elapse ere thou canst exercise the full authority 
of the crown. I have so willed it. Thou wilt 
be king soon enough. Meantime, prepare thyself 
for the high and important duties thou wilt have 
to discharge. I doubt not thou wilt have the 
notable virtues and princely qualities which should 
distinguish a sovereign. I know thee to be godly- 
minded, and I thank Heaven it is so; praying that 
thy heart may be illumined to all holy truths. 
I have provided thee with religious counsellors, 
to whom my desires are known, and in the sound- 
ness of whose judgment and principles I can rely. 
Can I not confide the prince's religious culture 
to you, my lord of Canterbury?" (to Cranmer); 
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^^And to yoU| xny lord of Darham?'' (to Tan- 
stall). 

*^ And to me likewise, I would fain liope^ my 
gracious liege?" obflerved Gardiner. 

"No, not to thee, my lord of Winchester/' 
rejoined Henry. ^^ Thou art e tool of the Pope, 
listen to me, Edward. Thou wilt be placed n&der 
the guidance of the virtuous Cranmer. Give heed » 
to his precepts. But on pdnts of faith, when 
diou corned to understand them, be biased by no 
perverse doctrines. There is, unhappily, much 
discord and variance in the Oiurch. The clergy 
preach (me against another, teach one contrary to 
the other, inveigh one against another, without 
charity or discretion, and few or none q£ them 
preach truly and sincerely the word of God accord- 
ing as they ought to do. Unto thee it will be 
committed to correct these offences, and extinguish 
these dissensions. Thou wilt ^oy the same su- 
preme spiritual authority as myself. Thou wilt 
be Heaven's vicar and high minister. Be not 
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an unprofitable aervsnt. Tread in thy father'a 
footsteps — so shalt thoa not stcay &0111 the path." 

^^I vrill do all that in me lies to act as jou 
enjoin me, sire," re|£ed Edward^ meekly. ^^ And 
I trust that with the aid of his good grace of 
Gaaterbiiry I may succeed. I thank you heartily 
for placing me in his gnue's handa.^' 

*^^ The boy hatih been achooled in this," remarked 
Wriothesley, in a low contemptuous tone, to Gar- 
diner* 

^No doubt on't; and he knows his lesson wdl/' 
rejoined the bishop. ^But we will teach him 
better ere long " 

^ Thus miuoh for thy religious culture^ my soai," 
pursued Henry. ^^ Though I would ha^e diee 
pious and learned^ I would not haTe thee hurt thy 
health by over study. To be firm of mind thou 
must be fixm of body: to uphold the kingly dig- 
nityi as thy father hath uj^eld it^ thou must be 
robust and full of vigour. I would have thee 
skilled in all manly exercises and accomplish- 
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ments. Strengthen thj arm betimes, so that it 
can bear a lance, and thy limbs so that they can 
sustain harness of war, and brook fatigue." 

*^Nay, father," cried Edward, brightening up 
and springing to his feet, ^^I shall soon be strong 
enough to bear a lance and ride in the tilt-yard; 
my uncle Sir Thomas Seymour tells me so. I 
often fence with him, and he tells me I am an 
apt scholar. I would your majesty could see us 
at practice." 

^^ No man is better able to teach thee all thou 
shouldst learn of martial exercises than thine uncle 
Seymour," replied the king,^ patting his son's head 
approvingly. " Sir Thomas," he added to Sey- 
mour, who stepped forward promptly at the sum- 
mons, ^^ I confide this part of my son's education 
to thee. While others make him a scholar and a 
theologian, be it thine to teach him princely man- 
ners and accomplishments." 

^^ He shall lack nothing that I am able to teach, 
rely on it," replied Seymour, bowing profoundly. 
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^^ Give thy unde thine hand, Edward," said the 
king. 

" Ay will I, and that right willingly," replied 
the prince, grasping the hand which Seymour 
proffered him. ^^I love my uncle Sir Thomas 
best of any — ^your majesty excepted." 

^^Ha! is it so?" mentally ejaculated Hertford. 
" Have I no place in thy regard, my gentle 
nephew?" he added aloud to the prince* 

" Certes, my dear lord ; I were an ingrate else," 
replied Edward, "But my uncle Sir Thomas is 
oftener with me than you are." 

" I thought as much," muttered Hertford. 
" This must be stopped." 

"Thou hast my son's hand within thine own, 
Sir Thomas?" demanded Henry* 

" Ay, my liege," replied Seymour. 

" Be it a pledge that thou wilt be ever true to 
him," pursued the king. 

" I hereby vow fidelity to him," said Seymour, 
bending the knee, and kissing his nephew's hand, 

VOL. T. I 
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'^ You aie the best knoe, the best swordsman, 
and the best horseman at our court^ Sir Thomas," 
continued the king to Seymour. ^^ See that my 
son equals yott in all these exerciaes," 

^^He shall excel me in them aiy replied the 
other. 

^^A woid in your ear, Sir Hiomas/' said the 
king. ^^He is but a tender stripling/' he added, 
in a lower tone. ^ Press him not beyond his 
strength. For your sister's sake, be a kind uncle 
to him." 

"For her sake — ^for yours, my liege — ^I will be 
to him all you could desire," rejoined Seymour, 
earnestly. 

As Sir Thomas retired, Henry said to his son, 
'' Go to the queen, Edward, and conduct her 
to me." 

Upon this, the prince immediately tripped to- 
wards Catherine, who caught him in her arms, and 
kissed him tenderly ; after which she arose and 
accompanied him to the king. 
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On drawing near her royal husband, the queen 
would have knelt down, bat Henry would not 
permither. Taking her hand kindly, he said, with 
the same earnestness with which he had spoken 
throughout, « Thou hast ever been an obedient 
wife, Kate, and in all things conformable to my 
wilL Thou wilt not, therefore, I am well assured, 
disobey my last injunctions. This pretty boy has 
never known a mother^s love. Be thou a mother 
to him. Thou hast no child to wean thy tender- 
ness from him — give it him all." 

" He has it all already, sire,** replied the queen. 
" Dost thou not love me, Edward?" 

" Ay, madam, as a mother," replied the prince, 
affectionately. 

"That is well,** said Henry; ^but you must 
not humour his every whim, Kate. I hear he U 
somewhat wilful." 

" Those who have said so to your majesty, 
wrong him," rejoined the queen. " Edward is ever 
good and gentle— yea, most tractable." 

I2 
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" If he continue so, it shall be well," said Henry. 
"Thou lov'st thy sisters, Edward? Speak the 
truth boy ! " 

" I ever do speak truth, sire," replied the prince. 
" I love them dearly. But I love Elizabeth best," 
he added, in a lower tone, to the king, " for Mary 
is sometimes sharp and peevish with me, but 
Elizabeth is ever merry and ready for play." 

" Elizabeth is nearer thine own age, boy. Thou 
wilt find out Mary's merits as thou growest older," 
replied • the king. " I would have ye all dwell 
together in unity — ha ! " 

"What ails your majesty?" cried Catherine, 
alarmed by the sudden alteration of his coun- 
tenance. 

"A spasm — it is gone," rejoined Henry, with a 
groan. 

" Father — dear father ! you look ill," cried Ed- 
ward, terrified. 

" Take him away," said the king, faintly, sink- 
ing backwards as he spoke. 
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All was now confusion and alarm, apprehension 
being generally entertained that the king was 
dying. Advancing quickly towards his royal 
patient, Doctor Butts placed his hand upon his 
pulse, and watched his countenance with great 
anxiety. 

^^ Is he gone, think you?" asked Grardiner, 
anxiously, and in a low tone, of Wriothesley. 

^^ It would seem so from Butts's looks," replied 
the other. ^^If he be, Norfolk's life is saved, for 
they will not dare execute him." 

" Heaven grant it ! " ejaculated Gardiner. ^^Mark 
you not Hertford's trouble? Something has been 
left undone." 

" All may have been left undone," rejoined 
Wriothesley. " I do not think the will is 
signed." 

^^ That were indeed a gain for us," said Gardiner. 
" But I dare scarcely hope it." 

"How fares it with his highness?" inquired the 
Earl of Hertford, whose countenance displayed 
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much anxiety, as the phjsiciaii moved away bis 
hand. 

"The HnglwiU live," replied Butts. "Let 
the chamber be instantly cleared." 

" Ye hear, my lords? " said Hertford, evidently 
much relieved. " Doctor Butts declares that his 
migesty is in no immediate danger, but he prays 
ye all to depart at once." 

Thus exhorted, the assemblage began instantly 
to disperse. 

Prince Edward, however, still lingered, though 
the queen, who was moving away, beckoned him 
to come with her. 

"May I not stay with the king, my father?" 
said the prince, plucking Doctor Butters robe. 

" It grieves me to refuse your highness, but it 
cannot be," replied the physician, 

"Come with me, Edward," said Sir Thomas 
Seymour. "The queen waits for you. This is 
a scene unmeet for eyes like yours " 

The young prince took his uncWs hand, and 
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allowed himself to be led out of the rocmi^ looking 
vristfuUjT at lus father as he r^Lred. He neTer 
beheld him more. 

*^You are sure he will revive ?" inquired the 
Earl of Hertford of Doctor Butts, as they were 
left alone with the still inanimate monarch. 

"I am certain of it," replied the physician. 
"But I will not answer that he may live many 
hours. You look uneasy, my lord. What remains 
to be done?" 

" Everything," replied Hertford. " Norfolk 
still lives — and the king hath not signed his 
will." 

" He spoke as if he had," remarked Butts. 

" All think so, and I would not have them un 
deceived," replied Hertford. " The will has been 
well considered and debated, as you know, and 
is fully prepared, but he ever puts off the sign- 
ing of it. All my persuasions have failed with 
him." 

" Obstinate as he is, he shall sign it," replied 
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the physician. ^^But hush!" he added, with a 
gesture of silence ; " he stirs ! Retire, my lord. 
And send Ferrys, the king's chirurgeon, to me 
with all despatch." 
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VII. 

OF THE AWPUL SUMMONS KECEIVED BT THE KING. 

Undeb the superintendence of Doctor Butts 
and of the chirurgeon Ferrys, and by the help of 
an engine employed for the purpose, Henry, who 
had only partially regained his consciousness, was 
lifted from his chair, and placed in a couch in 
the royal sleeping-chamber. The couch wherein 
he was thus deposited was of unusual size, and 
made of oak, richly carved, and black and lustrous 
as ebony. The lofty canopy was crowned with 
blood-red plumes, and supported by twisted pillars. 
The curtains were of cloth of gold of the thickest 
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texture^ embroidered with the Holy Cross, the 
cross of Saint George, the Rose, the Portcullis, 
and the Lion rampant, mingled with Fleurs-de~ 
lys. The head of the bed was sculptured in bold 
relief with the arms of England. Notwithstanding 
the magnificence of its curtains, the general ap- 
pearance of this huge bed was sombre in the ex- 
treme, and it looked a fitting receptacle for an ex- 
piring monarch. The walls of the chamber were 
hung with fine tapestry from the woofs of Tour- 
nay, representing the principal actions of Solomon 
the Wise, and in the upper border scrolls were 
painted in black letter sundry texts of Scripture, 
applicable to the destination of the room. 

A dreadful night ensued, long remembered by 
those who watched by Henry's troubled couch, or 
were near enough to hear his appalling groans 
and roars of agony. No one who then listened 
to his terrific outcries, or witnessed hid desperate 
struggles for breath, but felt that the despof s 
numerous victims were amply avenged. For every 
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life taken by him it seemed be must endure a 
pang: and yet^ tbougb eyer dying, be could not 

* 

die. Throughout the long, long nighty in that 
vasty dimly-lighted chamberi rendered gloomier by 
the dusky furniture and the grim arras on the 
wall% might be seen dark figures, as if detached 
from the tapestry, gliding with ghostlyfootsteps 
towards the king's couch, questioning the physicisjot 
and chirurgeon in dumb show, and then swiftly 
but silently retreating if a groan broke from the 
royal sufferer. One tall personage, scarcely to be 
distinguished from the hangings near which he 
Stood, remained stationary at the back of the 
room throughout the whole night, as if anxiously 
awaidng the issue of this fearful conflict with 
death. Ever and anon, Doctor Butts moved 
noiselessly towards this sombre and mysterious- 
looking personage, and spoke with him imder his 
breath. Their muttered converse had evident re- 
ference to the king, and to something required 
of him by the untiring watcher, whose gestures 
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proclaimed the utmost anxiety; but, however im- 
portant the matter might be, Butts clearly deemed 
it impracticable, for he shook his head, and re- 
turned alone to the sick monarch's couch. Worn 
out by anguish, Henry dropped asleep towards 
morning, and this favourable circumstance being 
communicated to the watcher, he disappeared, 
having previously reeeived an assurance from Doc- 
tor Butts that he should be instantly sent for if 
any change for the worse occurred. Some of the 
drowsy pages and henchmen likewise sought re- 
pose; but the medical attendants did not for a 
moment quit the king's bedside. 

Henry slept for several hours, and awoke, 
towards noon, much refreshed, and expressed a 
desire to receive the sacrament. After ordering 
the Bishop of Oxford to be summoned, the king 
commanded his attendants to lift him out of bed, 
and set him again in his chair. Doctor Butts en- 
deavoured to dissuade him from this step, repre- 
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senting its extreme danger^ and counselling the 
easiest posture possible during the performance of 
the holy office; but Henry authoritatively declared 
that he would kneel down, whatever risk might 
be incurred from the action, or whatever pain it 
might give him; adding, ^^that if he were not 
only to cast himself upon the ground, but under 
it, he could not tender to the sacrament the honour 
that was its due." No more was to be said. His 
injunctions were obeyed. Taken up and placed 
' within his chair, he kept his seat until the con- 
secration, when, with much difficulty, he contrived 
to kneel down before the bishop, and partook of 
the bread and wine. Though his sufferings must 
have been intense, he bore them with the con- 
stancy of a martyr, and the good prelate, who 
was much affected, could not sufficiently admire 
his fortitude. As soon as the sacred rite was 
over, the king was conveyed back to his couch, 
and did not appear much worse for the great 
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effort he had made. Bj his own injunctions, 
which could not be disobeyed, he was then left 
wholly undisturbed until late in the day. 

This was the evening of the Friday before 
Candlemas-day, 1547. About two hours before 
midnight, but not till then, the Earl of Hertford, 
who was in an agony of impatience for an an- 
dience, was permitted to approach the king. He 
found him Ijring on the couch, propped up by 
immense piUows. On regarding him, Hertford 
felt sure that the king was rapidly sinking, though 
his eye was still keen, and his voice strong and 
sonorous as ever. No time must be lost — no risk 
heeded — if the great stake for which he was 
playing was to be won. 

^^Let the chamber be cleared,** said Henry. 
" Our discourse must be strictly private." 

This being precisely what Hertford desired, he 
took care that the king's behests should be 
promptly obeyed. 

"We are alone, sire," he said, as soon as all 
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the attendants, including Doctor Butts and the 
chirurgeon, had withdrawn. 

^' Hertford," said Henry, as the earl approached 
him, ^^you gaze on me as if you thought me 
worse. Deny it not, man — ^I can read your true 
opinion in your looks. No wonder I should ap- 
pear greatly disordered. Last night was a dreadful 
one to me, Hertford. Not to purchase a fresh 
term of sovereignty would I endure such another. 
I cannot recal it without horror. I underwent 
the torments of the damned; and prayed — un- 
availingly prayed — for release from suffering. 
Thou knowest I am not idly superstitious — nor a 
beEever in old wives* fables. Prepare then to 
credit what I shall relate, however surprising and 
improbable it may seem to thee; and deem not 
that my nerves are shaken by sickness." 

" Whatever your majesty sh^l tell me I shall 
infallibly believe — doubt it not,** replied Hertford. 
^^And I am well assured that your nerves are 
firmly strung as ever." 
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"Thou liest! — thou dost not think so — but 
they are. To my narration, however — and give 
the more heed to it, inasmuch as thou wilt find 
it concerns thee as well as myself." 

" Is there a ghost in the story, my liege ?" 
inquired Hertford. 

" Be silent, and thou shalt hear," replied Henry, 
sternly. "Last night, during a brief interval of 
ease between my fits of agony, I was trying to 
couiii slumber, when I heard the bell toll mid- 
night — I heard it distinctly, for I counted the 
strokes — and as the last vibration of sound died 
away, I turned to Butts to bid him give me. a 
potion. He was gone, while Ferrys, who should 
have been watchful, had sunk within the chair 
nigh which thou standest, apparently overcome by 
sleep. I was about to awake and chide him — 
and should have done so, had not all power of 
speech and movement suddenly left me, as I saw 
a phantom — a grisly, ghastly phantom — glide 
towards my bed. Whom thinkest thou I beheld ?" 
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'^ Nay, I cannot gueasi my liege," replied Heit- 
for<L, 

" Surrey, new-risen from his bloody grave — ^his 
noble features livid and disfigured — his locks 
clotted with gore — ^his stately neck sundered by 
the axe — ^yet, marvellous to say, set again upon 
the shoulders — a spectacle horrible to look upon — 
yet I instantly knew him. His eyes seemed to 
have life in them, and to fascinate like the basilisk, 
for, as he fixed them upon me, I could not avert 
my gaze. Then his lips moved, and with a ges-^ 
ture of menace such as I had never brooked from 
mortal man, and in accents more terrible than had 
ever reached my ears, he told me he came to 
summon me before Heaven's Judgment-Throne; 
and that I must appear there ere the bell should 
again toll forth the hour of midnight.' ' 

^^ Let not this weigh upon your mind, my gra- 
cious liege," said Hertford, not wholly devoid of 
superstitious fear himself, though he strove thus to^ 
reiussure the king. ^^I was in your chamber last 

VOL. I. K 
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night at midnight^ and long after, and I saw and 
heard nothing such as you relate. 'Twas an ill 
dream — ^but only a dream. I pray you, therefore, 
dismiss these fancies. They are engendered by the 
sickness under which you labour." 

^^No, Hertford," replied Henry, in a tone of 

4 

pr(^ound conviction, ^^ it was neither dream, nor 
product of diseased imagination. I could not have 
conjured up such a ^ctre if I would— *and I 
would not if I could^" he added, shuddering. ^I 
saw Surrey plain enough, standiiig where thou 
art BQw. I wiU not tell thee all the qpirit uttered 
<^ vengeance and retribution — but it prophesied 
9, bloody endiDg to thee and to thy brother." 

^^ I have no fear of the prediction," said Heit- 
fordj in a tone that somewhat belied his words; 
^^ and I beseech your highnesfl not to attach any 
importance to the vision* You have told me how 
the spirit came to you, but you have not explained 
how it departed?" 

^^ I know not how it yanished," replied Henry. 
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^^ For a time, I remained spell-botmd, as if under 
the influence of nightmare ; but at last, by « 
mighty effort^ I broke the diarm that fleemed to 
bind me, and [called out. I then found the spirit 
gone, and Butts standing in its place. Ferrys also 
was awake." 

" All is now explained," said Hertford. " It 
was the nightmare that oppressed your highness. 
You need have no fear." 

'^ Fear ! — I have none ! " gaculated the king. 
^^No living man ever made the Eighth Henry 
tremble, nor can any dead man do it. This spirit 
may be right as regards thee and thy brother, but 
I wiU prove it wrong in one particular." 

^^By living beyond the hour appointed by it^ 
I trust, my liege," said Hertford. ^^In one of 
mortal mould such a prediction would have been 
treasonable, but spirits are exempt from common 
penaltie?.'' 

^^The jest is ill- timed, my lord," observed 
Henry, sternly. ^^ I wiU hfJk the ghost if I cm, 

k2 
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by living till to-morrow; but at all events I will 
balk him by consigning Norfolk to the block. 
I will have the duke's head before I die. This 
will I do, because the ghost told me, as if in 
mockery, that I should be disappointed. I will 
send his father to bear him company." 

"Whatever may have prompted this decision, 
I am glad, right glad, it has been come to/' said 
Hertford. "Were Norfolk permitted to live he 
would undoubtedly cause the greatest embarrass- 
ment to Prince Edward during his minority. He 
might do more. Assisted by the Pope, the Em- 
peror Charles V., and their partisans, he might 
even succeed in transferring the crown from the 
young prince's head to that of the Princess Mary, 
and so undo all the work that you, sire, have so 
long and so assiduously laboured to accomplish. 
He might check the Reformation,, as well as alter 
the succession. You have delivered Prince Ed- 
ward from one dangerous enemy, Surrey, but the 
other, and the more powerful foe, yet lives." 
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"Edward shall never be molested by him/' 
rejoined the king. "He shall be beheaded to- 
morrow morning. Get the warrant for his execu- 
tion at once, and deliver it to the Constable of 
the Tower." 

" Why not to-night?" demanded Hertford. 

"At this hour!" exclaimed Henry, sternly. 
" A secret execution would be set down to fear or 
anger — and I feel neither. No! — to-morrow 
morning will be soon enough. I shall not change 
my mind. Go for the warrant. Wherefore do 
you linger?" 

" If I might venture to urge one matter on your 
majesty," hesitated Hertford. 

" Ha ! what is it?" demanded the king. 

" You have wisely and deliberately made all your 
arrangements for the future, but you have ne- 
glected the main point — the signing of your will. 
Here is the instrument, sire, which you have com- 
mitted to my custody," he added, producing a 
coflFer, and taking from it several sheets of paper. 
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tacked together by a braid of green aitd white 
ribbon. ^'It lacks only yoar signature, or the im- 
press of your royal stamp, to be complete.'* 

"Leave it with me," said Henry, taking the will. 
" Perchance I may make some alterations in it." 

"Alterations!" exclaimed the earl, startled out 
of his habitual caution. 

"Ay, alterations! Wherefore not?" cried the 

* 

king, sharply and suspiciously. ", Marry, if it shall 
please me to erase your name from the list of 
my executors, I can do so, methinks?" 

" Far be it from me to dispute your highness-s 
power to make any changes you may deem pro- 
per," replied Hertford, almost abjectly. "But I 
implore you not to delay the signing." 

"You had best trouble me no more," rejoined 
Henry, sternly. "About your business straight. 
Send Sit John Gage to me. I desire to consult 
him," 

"Will none other than Sr John Gage serve 
your turn?" asked Hertford. 
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"Ha! what is this? Dar'st thou to trifle with 
me? No one but Gage toiU serve my turn. 
There! thou art answered. Get thee gone!" 

Scarcely able to conceal his uneasiness, Hert'^ 
ford made a profound obeisance, and departed. 
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VIIL 

IN WHAT UAmXNL THE KINft's WILL WAS SIGHED. 

No sooner had Hertford quitted the chamber 
than Butts and FerryS; with a host of pages and 
henchmen, re-entered it. The physician hurried 
towards his royal patient's couch, and proceeded to 
feel his pulse. 

"What think you of me?" demanded Henry, 
looking fixedly at him. "Any change for the 
better?— ha!" 

" None, sire," replied the physician, gravely. 

"I understand," rejoined the king, with great 
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firmness. "Shall I last till to-morrow? Speak 
truth; I can bear it." 

"If Heaven wills it, your majesty will last so 
long," answered the physician, with increased 
gravity. " You are now in far mightier hands 
than mine. I can do little more to aid you." 

Henry bore this dread announcement bravely. 
Leaning back upon his pillow, and looking up- 
wards, he seemed for a while to be silently engaged 
in prayer. The physician signed to the attendants 
to keep still, so that the king was wholly undis- 
turbed. 

At length, the profound silence was broken 
by Henry, who, slightly raising himself, and 
turning to Butts, said, "May I have a draught of 
wine? Methinks it would do me good." 

"Ay, marry! sire, here is a stoup of your 
favourite Gascoigne wine," replied the physician, 
filling a silver cup with the generous fluid, and 
presenting it to him. " I am right glad to find 
you so stout of heart." 
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^' Enough ! " exclaimed the king, putting away 
the goblet with disgust after placing it to his liji^; 
" the wine likes me not. It tastes of blood — pah ! " 

**Will it please you to eat a mouthful of 
chicken-cuQis?" asked Butts. 

" No ; I wiU eat nothing more,** replied Henry. 
** Let Sir John Gfage be sent for with all despatch. 



Why comes he not?" 

*^He shall be summoned instantly,** repEed 
Butts, issuing the necessary orders, and then re- 
turning to the king's bedside. "Pardon me, sire,*^ 
he continued, in a low, earnest voice, "if I venture 
to remind you that you have left a most im- 
portant matter undone. Tour will, I perceive, is 
lying before you. Delay not the signing of it, I 
beseech you ! ** 

" I will not sign it till I have spoken with 
Grage,** replied Henry, peremptorily. " lliere will 
be time to do it then.** 

." Pray Heaven there may ! ** exclaimed the phy- 
sician. " Not a moment ought to be lost.** 
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^^ Why comes not Sir John?" demanded H^nry, 
after a pause, in a loud, fierce tone. ^ Send for 
him again; and bid him come quickly, if he valueB 
his life." 

^^ He is here, my liege,'' replied Butts, as ihe 
Constable of the Tower entered the chamber, wiA 
a paper in his hand. 

"Ha! you are come at last. Sir John," cried 
the king, sharply. " Leave us alone together," he 
added. 

Whereupon, the chamber was at once vacated 
by all save Gage. But, ere the private conference 
began, the arras on the further side of the king's 
couch was cautiously raised, and Hertford stole 
into the room, and, unperceived either by Grage or 
the king, concealed himself behind the thick cur- 
tains of the bed. The stealthy entrance of the earl 
was favoured by the circumstance that this part of 
the chamber was almost buried in darkness. 

**What paper hast thou in thine hand?" dcf- 
manded Henry of the Constable. 
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"One I would rather be without," answered 
Gage, gruffly — " the warrant for Norfolk's execu- 
tion to-morrow." 

" See it done," rejoined Henry, coldly. 

" If it be done, your last act will be one of 
injustice and cruelty," retorted the Constable. 

" How knowest thou it will be my last act?" 
said Henry, furiously. " I may live long enough 
to have thine own head as well as Norfolk's." 

"I had rather you had mine than his," said 
Gage; "and your own ingratitude would be less. 
Norfolk has served you longer and better than I 
have done." 

" Norfolk is dangerous to my son, and therefore 
he must be removed — and quickly. No more 
words ! Again I say to thee, see it done ! " 

" I like it not," grumbled the Constable. " Tis 
a foul deed." 

"Hold thy peace! and turn we to another 
matter. Thou hast assisted at the debates con- 
cerning my will, and know'st its contents generally. 
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Thou know'st, also, that I have appointed sixteen 
executors and twelve counsellors, and that amongst 
the executors is Hertford." 

" This I know ! " returned Gage. 

" My mind misgives me as to Hertford," pur- 
sued Henry. ^^ Something I have noticed in him 
of late makes me suspect him of sinister designs. 
I fear he aims at too much power, and will not be 
altogether true to Edward." 

^^ Yet the prince is his nephew, and must there- 
fore be most dear to him," observed Gage. 

"He ought to be," rejoined Henry. "You 
judge of others by yourself, good Sir John — but all 
are not of your stamp. If I thought my suspicions 
of Hertford were correct, I would strike out his 
niame." 

" Nay, do not that, I entreat you, my liege. I 
think him faithful," said the Constable. 

"Thy opinion is ever honest, and I will be 
guided by it," said the king* " Hertford's name 
shall standi though I had determined otherwise. 
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But I will control him. At piesent^ thou and 
Sir Thomas Seymour are mere counsellors, with- 
out voice or power. Ye both shall be executors, 
and have equal power with Hertford,'* 

^^I cannot answer for Sir Thomas Seymour/' 
zcpoined Gage; ^but, for myself^ I may say that I 
desire not the office." 

^^ I will have no refusal/' sud Henry, autho- 
ritatively. ^^ Sir Thomas is Edward's favourite 
unde. The boy loves him^ and is beloved in re- 
turn. Sir Thomas will guard him well — as thou 
wilt— ha?" 

^' Sir Thomas is more to be feared than his 
broiher, according to my judgment^" observed 
Gage. 

" There thou art wrong," rejoined Henry. " Sir 
Thomas is rash and headstrong^'^but trusty as steel. 
I have tried him " 

^^ Humph !" ejaculated the OonstaUe, dubiously. 
** Since your majei^ designs to make l^ese 
dbanges in your will, why should Gardiner be left 
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out ? He is the ablest amongst the prelates, and 
of great experience in politics. Moreover^ he has 
done your highness many notable services." 

^^For the which he hath been well rewarded," 
interrupted Henry^ sternly. ^^I will have none 
of him. Gardiner hath ability enough, but he is 
a subtle intriguer, and would set ye all by the 
ears. I can manage him, but no one else cap. 
Thou art a Papist, Sir John, hence thy recom- 
mendation of Gardiner. But he shall have no 
power to breed discord in the Church when I am 
gone. It is quite enough that Wnothesley should 
be retained — I had thoughts of erasing his name 
likewise, and substituting the Marquis of Do^f 
set" 

^^ I pray you do not, sire," said Gage. 

^^Nay, thou mayst spare thy suing. I am con- 
tent to keep the Lord Chancellor. I do not think 
he will do much mischiei^ and he will counter- 
balance Cranmer. Haste, then, and fetch Sir 
Thomas Seymour, and let William Clerc be in 
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attendance with my secret stamp. My fingers are 
so swollen that I cannot use the pen." 

^^ Heavens I is it possible your majesty can 
have been so imprudent as to put off the signing 
of your will till now? You might have died last 
night; and then '' 

^' Prate not, but do as I have commanded thee/' 
interrupted the king. ^^ Yet stay ! — ^is Cranmer 
in the palace?" 

" Ay, my liege; his grace is but newly re- 
turned from Croydon," replied the Constable. 

^^That is well. Let him come to me anon," 
said the king, more feebly. '^ This talk has 
wearied me. I feel as if I could sleep. Send 
Butts to watch by me, but let me not be other- 
wise disturbed for an hour." 

"But the execution of the will, sire? — ^it is most 
urgent," cried the Constable. 

But Henry made no reply. He had already 
begun to breathe heavily and stertorously. 

After gazing at him for a moment, as if 
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in doubt whether to rouse him^, Gage left the 
room. 

No sooner was he gone, than Hertford peered 
from behind the curtain;, and seeing that Henry 
was asleep — and indeed his loud breathing pro- 
claimed the fact — ^he stepped cautiously forward. 

At the same moment, Butts entered the chamber. 
Alarmed by Henry's breathing, without noticing 
the earl, he rushed to the king's bedside. 

" 'Tis as I feared," he said, after a pause, turn- 
ing to Hertford. " This is the lethargy of death. 
He will never wake again— or, if he should, his 
mind will wander. Great Henry's power has left 
him. The absolute monarch is all helpless now." 

^^I would not rouse him from hb trance, but 
let him go, were it not that the will remains 
unsigned!" exclaimed Hertford, distractedly. ^^I 
must wake him," he added, rushing towards the 
bed. 

^^ It is in vain, I tell you," said Butts, staying 
him. 

VOL. I. L 
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" Let me go, sir,'' said the earl, furiously. " I 
shall go mad if I lose this great prize." 

" You need mot lose it,*' replied Butts. « The 
will 11 here. Take it, and get it stamped. The 
keeper of the royal signet may be bribed to a(V 
quiesoe, and witnesses can be procured in the 
same way." 

^'Your counsel is good, but it cannot be fol- 
lowed," cried Hertford. " Sir John Grage know* 
that his majesty designed to make some alteration 
in his will, and that it is unsigned. The Constable 
is impracticable; there is no purchasing his ^ence. 
All is lost." 

"Not so," rejoined the ready-witted physician, 
apparently troubled with as few scruples as Hert- 
ford himseUl "As yet, no one but ourselves is 
aware of ike king's condition. The signing of 
the will shall not be disputed, even by Gage. 
Bring hither the keeper of the signet; bring also 
the Earls lof Essex and Arundel, Sir William 
Paget, Sir William Herbert, and any others upoiL 
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tirhoin yon <^ftn rely, to Berve as witneeses. Leave 
the rest to me. About it quick I " 

^^Tt shall be dodd; and if the schenie prosper, 
r flliaU iiot be lirlaiitiiig ia gratitude to its bold 
contriTcr/* teplied Hertford. ^< While I am oa 
my errand, do you give orders, as if from his 
majesty, that no one but myself and .those you 
have mentioned hk allowed to enter the chamber. 
Our 'plan will be marred infallibly if Gage and 
my brother gun admittance.'* 

Butts promised compliance, and Hertford dis- 
app^wed by the secret entrance. 

The physician next wetted a napkin^ and ap- 
plied it to Henry's brow, shifting the pillows at 
the same time, so that the breathing of the dying 
monardh became sensibly relieved. He then drew 
the curtains about the bed, so as to hide in a 
great measure the upper part of ibe king's person; 
and afterwards placed a small table, with writing 
materials upon it, at a little distance from the 
tkyiich on the left; so dispoeong the lights within 

l2 
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the chamber that the bed was left completely in 
darkness. 

These precautions taken, he proceeded to the 
ante-chamber, and calling the chief usher, gfive 
him the orders that had been suggested by Hert- 
ford. 

He was only just in time^ for he had scarcely 
retired when the Constable of the Tower and Sir 
Thomas Seymour made their appearance; but they 
were refused admittance to the king's chamber. 
In Y&in Seymour, who was full of anxiety and 
impatience, remonstrated. The ushers were in- 
exorable. 

Ere long came a grave-looking personage in a 
black robe,^ with a small box under his arm. This 
was William Clerc, the keeper of the royal signet. 
He was allowed instant entrance. 

Shortly afterwards came the Earl of Hertford, 
accompanied by the Earls of Essex and Arundel, 
and the others designated by Butts^ all wearing 
countenances of extreme gravity, as if bound upoz^ 
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some object of the utmost seriousness and import- 
ance. Bowing solemnly to Grage and Seymour^ 
they passed on, and were instantly admitted. 
- "This is very strange," remarked Gage. "I 
cannot understand it. His majesty told me him- 
self that he would not be disturbed for an hour, 
^e you quite sure, sir, that the orders are express 
against our admittance?" he added to the chief 
usher. 

/^ Quite sure, Sir John," replied the individoal 
addressed, bowing respectfully. " Doctor Butts de^ 
livered them to me himself." 

^ Hertford has outwitted us, Sir Jobn," re- 
marked Seymour. "We shall neither of us be 
executors." 

^* For my own part, I care not," rejoined Gage. 
" I do not covet the distinction. But I hope the 
king's intentions will be strictly carried out." 

Not long after this came Cranmer, who marched 
straight towards the door, but was detained like 
the others. The archbishop then joined (jage 
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and Seymour^ and waa taUdog with them of the 

king's dangerous condition^ and deeply deploring 

it, when Butts appeared at the dooiv and after let 

word. from him to the nahear* all three wiere tid- 

mitted. 

What they beheld was this. Ghronped round' 

the little table, with wntuig materiala up(m^^^ 

were. the. perspna who. had subtcxibed the will, as 

witnesses. Nearer the darkened couch, but w£di 

his back' towards! ity $kkd William Gler^ by 
i^^nti . preyxQiis to its attestation, the will had 

been stamped at the tof of the first page and tb^ 

end of the last, and who had just delivered the 

instrument; thus signed and attested, to Hert^^ 

ford. 

. Batts explained to Cranmex and tl^e others 
that his majesty had had just sufficient strength^ 
to direct the stamping of his will^ butf that imxne^ 
diately after this was done, $nd the attestatbn 
coinpletedj he wa^ struck speechless* 

.^^It is matyellolt^ that he lasted BO laog," conr 



>. 
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turned tbv wUy physician. ^^He^ spoke no feeBly, 
that I alone coiild catch lus words. I fear he 
"will scarcely know your grace," be added, pre^ 
^^^g Gkranmer to the bed^ and drawing back the 
euctain so as to expose the wofol: figure of thdi 
king, who was hpw evidentiyW/i •«:ir^'eifiis; ^)|i 
hath but little life left." 

"I will"'tty," replied the archbishop. Taking 
the king's hand in his own, he drew close to 
him, and in tones of the utmost earnestness ex- 
horted him to place his trust in Christ, and to 
call upon His mercy, beseeching him, if he had 
any consciousness left, to give him some token 
that he trusted in the Lord. 

Henry seemed to understand what was said 
to him, for he slightly strained the primate^s hand. 

After a while^ the archbishop turned to the 
assemblage, now gathered round the bed, and, in 
a voice of the deepest solemnity, said, "It has 
pleased Heaven to call to its mercy our great 
king. IPray ye all for the repose of his soul ! " 
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Upon thisy they all knelt down, and, while they 
were doing ,8o, the bell tolled forth the hour of 
midnight. 

Then Hertford called to mind what the Hng 
had said to him concerning the summons by the 
spirit, and he trembled exceedingly. 

Wbn% lax tbt Jfix%t 33ooii. 
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HOW Tpit BABL.OB 9I»17QBD AlH) SIB ; UriHOJIT BBOTHT 
ANHOTINCED HJS FATHEB's D£ATH TO FBHTCE EDWABJ), 



; Fob twQ^ rd^Eys Henjy'e d^mi^ wa^ k^t pror. 
foQxi41y secret; Qb Mcmday, the Jaat day .)of; 
January^ 15479 t^e Commoipus were ^nt for iO: 
t}ie. Lord% aiidothe. impoaMant jinteHigenee ilas 
CiomiaBiucated to thdm by tfeie Lo^d Clmn(^lkKC 
Wxiotbesley^ wbo^ . aib that same time^ acquainted 
'Qama ': wit]^ bucH: portioiis of the late king's irQl; 
as it t^asi deemed e^^pedient to make puUic. T]pf# 
intehnl between thie monarch-s .death and ihiar. 
pnUic abnounoement of. it had been employad 
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by Hertford and his partisans in organising their 
plans, and debating the measures to be adopted 
during the new reign. Most of the upper coun- 
cil, in whom the administrative authority was 
lodged, had been won over by Hertford's pro- 
mises, and it was not thought that any serious 
opposition would be offered by such as could not 
be corrupted — amongst whom were Cranmer and 
TunstaL The only real obstacle in the way ef 
the aspiring earl appeared to be the Lord Chan- 
cellor; but even he might be brought over, or, if 
troublesome, could be put out. Thus Hertford 
felt secure, «nd determined upon the immediate 
realisation of his schemes of aggrandisement. 

As regarded the Duke of Norfolk| Henry's 
death, occurring when it did, at a moment of 
such extraordinary peril to that illustrious noble- 
man, was a piece of great good fortune^ and was 
regarded by many who adhered to the old beUef 
as nothing less than providential. Had Hertford, 
however, been allowed his own way, the duke 




p£ HerUnrd and Sir Anthony Brown aci 
death U> Fnoce Edward. 
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would infallibly have beea executed in accordance 
with He,nr/& warrant; but Sir John Gage reso- 
lutely refused to ob^y it, threatening, if tlie matter 
were persisted in, to publish abroad the king's 
deaths By these means Norfolk was saved, though 
he was still detained a prisoner in the Tower. 

The young Prince Edward himself was kept 
in ignorance of the lo^s he had sustained until 
the Sunday, when it was announced to him by 
his elder uncle in person^ attended by Sir An- 
thony Brown, master of the horse, and devoted 
to the earL The young prince was staying at 
Hertford with the Princess Elizabeth, whither 
they had been sent after their last interview with 
their royal father, l^e earl and his> companion 
found the prince engaged in reading Ludovicus 
Vive^a ^^Instruction of a Christian. Woman** to 
his sister. Closing the book, and quitting the 
reading-desk near which he was stationed,. Edward 
immediately advanced ta meet them. He was 
greatly affected )>j the intelligence which they 
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brought him, though not unprepared for it^ and 
though it was ccmyeyed in terms and in a manner 
calculated to rob it of much of its distressing 
effect. 

Kneeling down before him^ the earl and Sir 
Anthony saluted him as king, and tendered him 
their homage. Edward was too much, afflicted 

• 

jto make any suitable reply. He turned away, and 
flinging himself into the aites of his dster^ who 
was standing beside him, and eqaaUy grieved with 
himself, he mingled his tears with hers. ^ Never,'' 
says Sir John Hayward, describing the occurrence, 
^^ was sorrow more sweetly set forih, their faces 
seeming rather to beautify their sorrow, than their 
isorrow to doud their faces. Their young years, 
their excellent beauties, iheir lovely and lively 
interchange of complainis in such sort graced their 
grief, as the most iron ejias at that time present 
were drawn thereby into eodety of th^ te^." 

r 

Deeming it best t^ let' his royal nephew's grief 
^ve fioee couise, Hertlbrd didl not^ ^oi^ him any 
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consolation at first, but arismg &om hia hieeimg 
posture, he wi&drew to a little distance with Sit 
Anthony. 

<^ We have lost the beirt of fiuhets, Elizabeth^'' 
said Edward, at last, looking up at her &ce 
through his tears. ^^ But he is in heaven, and 
therefore we need not mourn for him« Yet I 
cannot help it." And he wept afresh. 

<<Be comfoTtedy gentle brother^" said Ihe pon- 
oess, tenderly. ^ Our fa&a: is happily released 
from suffering. I did not thmk we should ever 
see him again on earth. You must be a man now, 
since you are king." 

^^Alas!" exclaimed Edward, soblnng. ^^My 
heart sinks at the thought of it." 

^^ And mine swells at the bare idea," rejoined 
the princess. ^^ Gheer up, dear brotiier--H)r I 
ought rather to say, my gracious lord and master, 
for you are so now. How strange that sounds^ 
Edward! Marry! it a^iust be mighty fine p be 
king — to wear the diadem, an^ sit in s(tat% to 
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swear great oaths, and have all tremble at your 
frown — as they used to do at our father's." 

^^ Elizabeth ! " said Edward, with something of 
reproach. " Is this a season for jesting ? " 

*^Nay, I do not jest," she replied, seriously. 
^^ I but gave utterance to thoughts that arose un- 
bidden in my breast. I have ever spoken with- 
out restraint to you, dearest brother.".* 

"And I trust you ever will do so," he rejoined, 
affectionately. " I love you, sweet Bess. You 
shall be my chief counsellor. I will confide all 
my secrets to you." 

"Your uncle Hertford will not let you," she 
returned. "He is watching us narrowly now — 
trying to make out what you are saying to me. 
Have a care of him, Edward." 

"I would my uncle Sir Thomas Seymour were 
here," said the young king; "but I am told he 
has been denied access to me." 

"By whom? — ^by my lord of Hertford?" de- 
manded Elizabeth. . 
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" Very likely," returned Edward. " But I will 
see him now I am king. Sir Thomas is a great 
favourite of yours, Bess? — ha!" 

'^ Sir Thomas discourses pleasantly, dances well, 
and hath an excellent ear for music/' she replied. 

" And is very handsome withal — own you think 
so, Bess?" 

"Nay, I hsLMe never bestowed enough considera- 
tion upon him to declare if he be handsome or 
otherwise," she replied, blufehing slightly. 

" Out on my unruly tongue for leading me thus 
astray!" exclaimed Edward, suddenly checking 
himself. " A moment ago I chided you for un- 
seasonable levity, dear Bess, and I now am in- 
dulging in it myself. Come with me to my uncle 
Hertford." 

With this he took her hand, and the young 
pair slowly, and with much dignity, directed their 
steps towards the earl, who instantly advanced 
with Sir Anthony to meet them. 

"I am glad to see your grace look somewhat 

VOL. I. M 
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lighter of heart," said Hertford^ bowing pro- 
foundly; ^Eov though grief at so great a loss is 
natural, and indeed commendable, you haye many 
i^ecessary duties to fulfil which cannot be delayed, 
and the discharge whereof will serve to distract 
you from the thoughts of your bereayement. I am 
come, with Sir Anthony Brown, your master of 
the horse, to escort your majesty to Enfield, where 
you will sleep to-night. To-morrow you will be 
conducted to the Tower, there to meet all the 
lords, spiritual and temporal, who will assemble 
to tender their allegiance. Have you much pre- 
paration to make ere setting out?'.' 

" Not much, my lord — not any, indeed," replied 
•Edward. "I am ready to attend you now. But 
I would fain bid farewell to my preceptors^ — unless 
they are to go with me, which I should much 
prefer." 

"They shall follow anon," returned Hertford. 
" But you will have so mudi to do at first, that 
you must, perforce, discontinue your studies for a 
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while. Your grace will be pleased to say nothing 
to your preceptors as to what takes you hence, 
for the proclamation will not be made before to- 
morrow, and till then, for reasons I will presently 
explain, the utmost secrecy as to the demise of 
your royal father must be observed. This pre- 
mised, 'I will cause them to be summoned. Ho, 
there!'' he added to an attendant. ^Let Sir 
John Cheke and Doctor Cox be called. His high- 
ness is about to set forth for Enfield." 

** Nay, I will go to them," cried Edward. 

**Your majesty's pardon," rejoined Hertford, 
in a low tone; "they must now wait on you." 

Presently afterwards two ancient personages, of 
very thoughtful and studious aspect, clad alike in 
long black gowns bordered with fur, and having 
relvet caps on their bald heads, entered the hall. 
The foremost of them, the learned Sir John Cheke, 
carried a ponderous folio under his arm ; the 
other was the no less erudite Doctor Cox. Being 
afflicted with gout, and requiring the support of a 

M 2 
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staff, Doctor Cox came on rather more slowly than 
his fellow-tutor. 

Sprung from an ancient Tamily, a ripe scholar, 
a proficient in oratory, and remarkably well versed 
in the Platonic philosophy, Sir John Cheke was 
the author of several learned treatises, and is de- 
scribed by Doctor Thomas Wilson, secretary of 
state to Queen Elizabeth, who knew him well, as 
^^that rare learned man, and singular ornament 
of the land." His sister was wedded to Cecil, 
afterwards the great Lord Burleigh. To philo- 
sophy, Cheke's fellow-preceptor, Doctor Cox, 
added a profound knowledge of divinity. Both 
Edward's tutors were extremely zealous Reformers, 
and it was no doubt owing to their judicious 
training that the young king became one of the 
brightest ornaments and most effectual supporters 
of the Protestant cause. 

Edward flew to meet his preceptors, and, run- 
ning up to Doctor Cox, cried, ^^Lean on me, 
good doctor — ^lean on me I " 
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Cox respectfully declined his aid, but suffered 
him to take his hand, and so lead him towards 
the Earl of Hertford, who was in the act of cour- 
teously saluting Sir John Gheke. 

** My royal pupil tells me your lordship is about 
to take him hence/' said Doctor Cox, bowing to 
the earl. ^^I am sorry his studies will be inter- 
rupted." 

*^They will only be interrupted for a time, 
doctor/' replied Hertford. ^^Most like he will 
not return here," he added, with a certain signifi- 
cance, ^^ but you and Sir John Cheke will rejoin 
him. His highness derives too much benefit from 
the able tuition of ye both to be longer deprived 
of it than is absolutely needful Te spare no pains 
with him, learned sirs, of that I am well satis* 
fied." 

" Few pains are needed, my lord," replied 
Cheke. ^^More credit is due to his highness 
than to us for the rapid progress he hath made. 
Trouble or difficulty with him we have none, for 
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he hath a rare capacity for learning, and zeal and 
indttstxy equal to his abilitj; and that is eayuig 
no light thing. He never tires of readings but 
turns from profaiie history to philosophy, ajad 
£rom phUosophy to the Holy Scriptures and theo- 
logy. He is mastering all the liberal sciences. 
Logic he hath studied, as your lordship knows, 
and at this present he is learning Aristotle's Ethics 
in Greek, and, having finished with it, he will 
take up the Bhetoxie." 

^I can corroborate all Sir John hath advanced," 
observed Doctor Cox. ^His highness needs no 
spur to study — nay, his application is so great 
that he rather requires to be checked than stimu- 
lated. He hath recently read Cato, the Satelli- 
tium of Vives, and the fables of JSsopus. As to 
Latin, he knows it better than many an English 
boy of his age knows his mother tongue. Perad- 
venture, your lordship hath seen his letters in 
that language to the king his father?" 
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^^ I pray you speak not of them, dear doctor/' 
cried Edward, bursting into tears. 

^I crave your highness's pardon!" exclaimed 
the worthy man, who was most tenderly attached 
to his royal pupiL ^^ I would not pain you £at 
the world," 

^I know it/' replied Edward, regarding him 
through his streaming eyes with almost filial afiec* 
tion; ^^hut my heart is too full just now, and 
will overflow." 

*^ Your accounts of my royal aephew's progress 
are most gratifying, learned sirs," observed Hert- 
ford, anxious to turn the discourse. ^^That you 
have avouched nothing more than the truth, I 
am sure; yet ye almost make him out a pro- 
digy," 

^^ And a prodigy he is," cried Sir John Cheke, 
with enthusiasm. ^^ Few there be Uke him." 

" Nay, my good uncle, you must distrust what 
my kind preceptors are pleased to say of me," re- 
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marked Edward. " They view me with too par- 
tial eyes." 

At this juncture an interruption, anything but 
agreeable to Hertford, was offered by the unex- 
pected entrance of Sir Thomas Seymour, evi- 
dently, from his looks and the state of his ap- 
parel, fresh from a rapid journey. Disregarding 
the angry glances directed against him by his 
brother, Sir Thomas doffed his cap, flung himself 
on his knee before Edward, and, taking the youth- 
ful monarch's hand, exclaimed, ^^God save your 
grace! I hoped to be first to tell you that the 
sovereignty of this realm hath devolved upon you, 
but I find I have been anticipated." 

"I thank you heartily, gentle uncle," replied 
Edward, "not for your news," he added, sadly, 
*^for I had liefer you had brought me any 
other, but for your display of loyalty and attach- 
ment." 

" Have I and my fellow-preceptor been stand- 
ing all this while in the presence of our gracious 
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sovereign without knowing it?" exclaimed Sir 
John Gheke, as Seymour arose. ^^I pray you 
pardon us, and accept our homage." 

So saying, he and Doctor Cox knelt down be- 
fore the young king, who gave them each a hand. 

^^ I now see my inadvertence/' said Cox, ^^ and 
I again pray your majesty to pardon it." 

"Think of it no more," replied Edward. " Arise, 
my beloved monitors and preceptors. It is true 
I am your sovereign lord, but you must still only 
regard me as a pupil." 

" You have done wrong in coming here, sir, 
without authority," said the Earl of Hertford, 
in a stem tone, to his brother, ^^and will incur 
the displeasure of the council." 

" So I incur not his majesty's displeasure, I 
shall rest perfectly easy as to the council's anger," 
rejoined Seymour, in a tone of haughty indifier 
ence. 

" Having discharged an errand which you have 
most officiously and unwarrantably taken upon 
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yourself/' pursued the earl, with increasing wrath, 
^^jou will be pleased to depart. — How! do you 
loiter?" 

^^ His xnajeflty has not commanded me to with- 
draWj and I only obey him," returned Seymour, 
careksdy. 

^^ Nay, my good kxrd," said Edward to the earl, 
^^my uncle Sir Thomas seems to have ridden hard, 
and must need some reiresluuent after his hasty 
jcMirney. That obtained^ he can accompany us 
to Enfield." 

^^He cannot go with us," cded Hertford, for- 
getting himself in the beat of the mcmient. 

^^How?" exclaimed Edward, a frown crosang 
over his face, and giving bim a slight look of his 
fiither. Without another word be then turned to 
Sir Thoma% and said, ^^ Prithee, make baste, gentle 
unde. G«t what you lack, and then prepare to 
ride with us to Enfield." 

^^AU thanks to your majesty^ but I want 
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uothukg, rejoined Seymour. ^^I am ready to set 
forth with you at once." 

The Princess Elizabeth, who had been standing 
a libtla apart with Sir Anthony Brown, and who 
appeared highly pleased with her royal biother^s 
assumption of authority, here clapped her hands 
for an attendant, and commanded a cup of wine 
for Sir Thomas Seymour. 

"I will not refuse this," said Seymour, when 
the wine was brought. " May your majesty reign 
long and prosperously!" he added, raising the 
goblet to his lips. 

Having bidden adieu to his preceptors, and 
taken : a tender leave of his sister, telling her to 
be of good cheer, and assuring her that their sepa- 
ration should not be long, Edward then informed 
the Earl of Hertford that he was ready to set 
forth, who thereupon ceremoniously conducted 
him to the door. They were followed by Sir 
Anthony Brown and Sir Thomas Seymour, the 
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latter of whom lingered for a moment to whisper 
a few words to the Princess Elizabeth. 

Horses and an escort were in readiness outside; 
and thus the youthful king, accompanied by both 
his uncles, rode to Enfield, where he rested that 
night. 
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II. 

HOW KING ZDTTABD THE SIXTH WAS PBOGLAIliED AT WEST- 
MIKSTEB; HOW HE SODE FROM ENTIEU) TO THE TOWER OF 
LONDON ; AND HOW THE KETS OF THE TOWEB WEBE DELl- 
YEBED TO HIM BT THE CONSTABLE. 

Next morning, Henry's demise was published 
abroad, and as soon as the news, which spread 
like wildfire, became generally known, an' im- 
mense crowd collected before the palace of West- 
minster, where barriers were erected, and other 
preparations made, for proclaiming his youthful 
successor. 

A hard frost prevailed, and the day was cleat 
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and bright, though extremely cold. The general 
aspect of the crowd was anything but sorrowful, 
and few regrets were expressed for the departed 
monarch, though Henry had been by no means 
impopular with the middle and lower ranks of 
his subjects, who approved of his severity so long 
as it did not touch themselves, but was merely 
exercised against the nobility. They did not, 
however, like his "Whip with Six Lashes," as 
the terrible statute of the Six Articles was com- 
monly designated^ for it cut right and left, and 
might hit any of them. All were glad he was 
gone, and many a remark was boldly uttered 
which would have caused the speaker to become 
acquainted with the Marshalsea or the Fleet in 
the king'a lifetime. Most of the women — and 
there were plenty of them amidst the throng — 
loaded his memory with opprobrium on account 
of his treatment of his spouses; but their husbands 
jestingly retorted that he therein showed his wi»- 
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dom, since the readiest way of getting rid of a 
troublesome wife was to cut off her head. 

But by far the most audacious speech was ut- 
tei^d by a tall gaunt monk in the habit of a 
Franciscan friar, who, mounting a flight of steps, 
thus harangued the crowd in a loud Toiee: 
**Know ye me not, good folk?" he said. "I am 
that priest who preached before the king, now 
lying dead in yonder palace. I am that Father 
Peto who pn^ched before King Henry in his 
chapel at Ghreenwich, and who told him to his 
face that heavy judgments would come upon him 
for his sinful doings — I am he who fearlessly told 
the king that many lying prophets had deceived 
him, but that I, as a true Micaiah, warned him 
that the dogs should lick his blood, even as they 
had licked the blood of Ahab. For the which 
prophetic words I was condemned as a rebel, a 
slanderer, a dog, and a traitor. Nevertheless, my 
words shall come to pass. Henry, the Ahab 
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of England^ is dead, and dogs will lick his 
blood/' 

Awe-stricken and astounded at the boldness of 
the Franciscan, many of the crowd looked round, 
expecting a pursuivant to ride up and arrest him. 
But the officers chanced to be otherwise engaged 
at the moment, and Father Peto, slowly descend- 
ing from the steps, mingled with the throng, and 
was soon lost to view. The incident, however, 
produced a deep impression upon the assemblage, 
and the monk's words were long afterwards re- 
membered. 

Meanwhile, a lofty stage had been reared within 
the barriers in front of the palace. The throng 
was kept back, knd order preserved, by porters 
of the royal household, who made good use of 
their staves upon the costards of such as pressed 
forward too rudely, by tall yeomen of the guard, 
having the king's cognisance worked in gold on 
their breasts, and halberds in their hands, and 
by mounted pursuivants of arms, who rode con- 
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stantly from point to^ point. Around the stage, 
upon the ground, was drawn up a bevy of trum- 
peters in embroidered coats, and with silken ban- 
ners on their trumpets. All being, at last, in 
readiness, £ve heralds in coats of arms mounted 
the platform, and stationed themselves upon it, 
awaiting the lords coming forth from the Parlia- 
ment House; and when this occurred, one of the 
trumpets blew thrice, making the palace walls echo 
with the shrill blasts. Then there was a deep 
silence throughout the hitherto noisy multitude, 
in the midst of which Somerset herald stepped 
forward, and in a loud voice made proclamation 
in the following terms: "Edward the Sixth, by 
the grace of God King of England, France, and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, and of the Church 
of England, and also Ireland, in earth Supreme 
Head, greeting, — Whereas it hath pleased Al- 
mighty God on Friday last to call to his infinite 

i 
mercy the most excellent high and mighty Prince 

Henry, of most noble and famous memory, our 
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most dear and entirely-beloved father, whose soul 
God pardon ! ^" 

Thereupon the herald stopped, and immediately 
the whole band of trumpets blew a loud and cou- 
rageous blast, stirring up every bosom. When 
this ceased, Garter advanced, and, at the top of 
hifl voice, cried out, " God save our noble King 
Edward!" upon which a tremendous shout rent 
the air. Many a fervent ejaculation was uttered 
for the young king's prosperity ; but some old 
folk who had the reputation of wisdom shook 
their heads, and ^id^ bodingly, in the language 
of Scripture, "Wo to the country whose king 
isachUd!" 

In the midst of these various expressions of 
sentiment, while some were full of joyful anticipa- 
tions, and others, though very few in comparison 
with the rest, indulged in gloomy forebodings, 
while the lords, who had tarried for the procla- 
mation, were moving away, and the heralds de- 
scending from the stage, a distant roar of ordnance 
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was heard from the east, and a cry arose that the 
young king was going to the Tower; upon which 
the assemblage began to disperse, and a large 
portion moved off in the direction of the old for- 
tress, such as could afford it taking boat at West- 
minster and going down the river to London- 
bridge, but the majority marching past the fair 
cross of Charing, erected by Edward I. to his 
queen, Eleanor, and along the Strand, to the City. 
Many of the lords entered the barges at the privy- 
stairs, near the palace, while others, anxious to 
make greater display, rode through the streets to 
the Tower, attended by large retinues of servants. 
The river was alive with craft of all sorts and 
sizes, from the stately and gilded barge, propelled 
by two ranks of rowers, to the small but crowded 
wherry. But it was below bridge, and near the 
Tower, that the greatest stir and excitement pre- 
vailed. Here the river was thronged, and much 
difficulty was experienced by the smaller barks 
either in remaining stationary or in approaching 

n2 
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the landing-places. All the barges, balingers, 
pinnaces, caravels, and great ships moored ofi* the 
Tower, many of vrhich had painted and gilded 
masts, 'were decorated with flags and streamers. 
Amongst the larger vessels were the Mary Rose 
and the famous Harry Grace a DieUy the latter 
standing out of the water like a castle, with two 
towers at the stern. No sooner did the ordnance 
of the fortress announce the approach of the young 
king, than all of these ships replied with their 
heavy guns, which they then c&rried on the upper 
deck only, the sides of the vessels not being pierced. 
By these discharges the tall ships. Traitors' Gate 
and the dominant White Tower itself, above 
which floated the royal standard, were shrouded 
in smoke. 

Simultaneously with the proclamation of the 
new king at Westminster, a like announcement 
had been made by sound of trumpet in the City 
of London, under the authority of a sealed com- 
mission, by four heralds in their coats of arms — 



I 
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namely, Clarencieux, Carlisle, Windsor, and Ches- 
ter — assisted by the lord mayor, the aldermen, 
and the sheriffs in their scarlet robes. Not a single 
dissentient voice was heard, but, on the contrary, 
the proclamation was received with immense cheer- 
ing. 

On the same day, about noon, the youthful 
prince, on whom the crown had devolved, set 
forth from the palace of Enfield for the Tower, 
accompanied by his two uncles, by his master of 
horse, and a large party of noblemen, knights, 
pensioners, esquires, and others, all very richly 
attired, and making an extremely gallant show. 
From his youth and beauty, Edward excited the 
admiration of all who beheld. him. He was ar- 
rayed in a gown of cloth of silver, embroidered 
with damask gold, and wore a doublet of white 
velvet, wrought with Venice silver, garnished with 
rubies and diamonds. His velvet cap, with a 
white feather in it, was ornamented with a brooch 
of diamonds; his girdle was worked with Venice 
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silver, and decked with precious stones and knots 
of pearls, and his buskins were of white velvet. 
His milk-white charger, a noble-looking but easy- 
paced animal, was caparisoned in crimson satin, 
embroidered with pearls and damask gpLiy and the 
bridle had wide reins of red leather. For his 
years^ Edward rode remarkably well, maintaining 
his seat with much grace, and promising in time 
to become a consummate horseman, like his imcle 
Sir Thomas Seymour. By the young king's ex," 
press command, in contravention of the Earl of 
Hertford's arrangements, his favourite uncle rode 
close behind him, and was not unfrequently called 
forward to his royal nephew's side. Mounted on 
a fiery Arabian courser, black as jet, but whose 
movements he controlled apparently by his will, 
magnificently attired, as his wont, in embroida^d 
velvet cassock and silken doublet, by the stateli- 
ness of his person, and the haughtiness of his 
bearing, Seymour threw into shade all the other 
nobles composing the king'i^ train, and drew all 
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eyes upon himself, after Edward had been gazed 
upon. Elated by his royal nephew's notice, his 
breast swelled with secret aspirations, and he lis- 
tened to the promptings of his towering and insane 
ambition. Whenever he encoantered the stem 
looks of his brother, he replied by a glance of 
fierce defiance. 

In this way the royal cavalcade passed through 
Tottenham, where a large assemblage was col- 
lected, and where numerous clerks and priests were 
stationed near the High Cross, bearing censers, 
with which they censed the young king as he 
rode by. Other villages succeeded, and brought 
fresh crowds, fresh greetings, more priests, and 
mate censing. Fortunately, as we have already 
mentioned, the day was extremely fine, so the pro- 
cession lost none of its efiect. 

Ere long, the ancient, and at that time most 
picturesque City of London came fully in view, 
protected by its grey walls, only to be entered 
through its gates, and renuHtkable for its many 
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churches, amidst which the lofty spire of old Saint 
Paul's was proudly conspicuous. Joyously were 
the bells rin^ng in all these churches; but deepest 
and loudest in tone, and plainly distinguished 
above the rest, were the great bells of the cathe- 
dral. Bombards, falconets, and sakers were like- 
wise discharged from the City walls and gates. 
Greatly pleased by these sounds, the youthful 
monarch smiled graciously, as Sir Thomas Sey- 
mour told him it was evident that his loyal sub- 
jects, the good citizens of London, meant to give 
him a hearty welcome. 

Grossing Finsbury fields, the cavalcade entered 
the City by Bishopsgate. There a short pause 
occurred, the young king being met by the lord 
mayor — hight Henry Hubblethome — and the civic 
authorities, and being obliged to listen to an 
oration, to which he replied* Acclamations greeted 
him on all hands as he rode slowly through 
Bishopsgate - street Within, and blessings were 
showered upon his head. Not, perhaps, expecting 
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SO much enthusiasm, or at all events unaccustomed 
to such a display of it towards himself, the young 
sovereign was much moved ; but he nevertheless 
acknowledged the hearty reception given him with 
infinite grace, bowing repeatedly right and left. 
His youth and gentle deportment won every heart, 
and all hoped that a prince so gracious and full of 
promise might meet with good counsellors. Time 
had not allowed much preparation to be made for 
the young king's passage through the City, but 
several of the houses were gaily hung with pieces 
of tapestry and cloths of gold and silver, while 
embroidered cushions were set in the windows, 
from which comely citizens' wives and their 
blooming daughters looked down upon the fair 
young Hng, and on his handsome uncle. 

Near the church at the top of Ghracechurch- 
street Edward was met by a solemn procession 
from S{dnt Paul's, consisting of a number of 
persons carrying silver crosses, the priests and choir 
of the cathedral in their vestments and robes, fol- 
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lowed bj several of the Citj companies in their 
liveries. 

As the rojal cavalcade proceeded along Fen- 
church-street, the popular enthusiasm increased, 
until the clamour became almost deafening, and 
the crowd pressed so much upon the young mo- 
narch, that it was with difficulty he could move 
on. However, the kindly tone in which he be- 
sought those nearest him to stand back, op^ied a 
way for him almost as readily as the halberds of 
the yeomen of the guard could clear it. The 
Earl of Hertford, who ever courted pc^mlar ap- 
plause, smiled upon the crowd in vain. Attentic»L 
was exclusively directed to the new king, and to 
the splendid-looking peraoni^e who immediately 
followed him ; and it would be difficult to say 
which of the two was most admired, though 
doubtless far the greater amount of interest at- 
tached to Edward. But Hertfixd had 1^ morti- 
of finding himself completdy oreilooked 
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at a moment when he ei^iecially deaied to be an 
object of attenti<»i. 

Amid these manifestations of general enthnaaam 
and delightf which cocdd not fail to be gratifying 
to him, Edward reached Tower Hill, where the 
populace was kept within due limits by a strong 
detachment of the mounted City guard* Here the 
ancient palace-fortress of his predecessors, wherein 
his august &ther had commenced his reign, and 
wherein he himself was about to keep his court 
for a while and hold his councils, burst upon his 
youthful gaze. No sooner was the jroung king 
discerned by those upon the watch for his coming, 
than from the summit of the White Tower burst 
forth a thundering welcome. The ordnance on 
the wharf before the fortress, on Traitors' Ghte, 
on the By-ward Tower, on the barbican and the 
bastions, followed, and the roar was prolonged by 
the guns of the diips moored dose at hand in the 
rirer. 
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" There spoke old Harry Grace a Dim /" cried 
Seymour. "I know his tremendous tones well 
enough.'* 

** 'lis the first time I have heard ihose guns/' 
observed Edward. " In sooth, they have a terrible 
sound." 

"Your enemies think so, sire,'* rejoined Sir 
Thomas, with a laugh. **Few who withstood the 
shot of those guns would care to hear them again. 
But you will have more of it presently. The can- 
noniers, I see, are once more ready on the White 
Tower. Heaven grant your highness be not 
deafened by the din !" 

"Nay, I like it, gentle uncle," replied the 
young king, with boyish delight. 

As he spoke, the ordnance from the Tower 
belched forth again; the roar being continued by 
the guns of the various ships, and closed by the 
deep-voiced cannon of the great Harry. 

"'Tis a grand sound!" exclaimed Edward, 
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with a glowing countenance. ^^I should like to 
"witness a siege, uncle." 

" Perchance your highness may have your 
wish," replied Seymour. "The French are like 
to ''give us somewhat to do at Calais and Boul- 
loign, ere long ; and if they fail, the Scots are 
certain to find us employment. Your grace must 
visit Berwick. But here comes the Constable of 
the Tower to conduct you to the fortress." 

As the second roar of ordnance died away. Sir 
John Gage, mounted upon a powerful sorrel 
charger, very richly caparisoned, issued forth from 
the Bulwark Gate. He was closely followed by 
the Lieutenant of the Tower, Sir John Markham, 
two esquires, likewise on horseback, and by a long 
train on foot, headed by the chaplain of the Tower 
in his surplice, attended by the verger bearing the 
cross, and consisting of the chief porter, the gen- 
tleman-gaoler, and other officers, with forty yeomen 

of the guard, armed with halberds, and clad in 

f 
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their scarlet liveries, with the Rose aad Crown em- 
broidered upon the back — the latter walking two 
and two. 

When within a short distance of the youthful 
sovereign. Sir John dismounted, and committing 
his charger to an esquire, bent the knee before 
Edward, and welcomed him to the Tower. The 
Lieutenant followed the example of his superior, 
after which the chaplain pronounced a solemn 
benediction* This done, the Constable and Lieu- 
tenant remounted their steeds; the yeomen of the 
guard and the others wheeled round, and returned 
as they had come, while Sir John Gage preceded 
the young monarch to the fortress. 

On the stone bridge, built across the moat be- 
tween the barbican and the By-ward Tower, were 
collected all the illustrious persons constituting the 
upper and lower councils appointed by the late 
king's will, except such as were actually in at- 
tendance at the moment. Chief amongst tliem 
were the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
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of Durham, and the Lord Chancellor; the two 
former being in full ecclesiastical costume, and the 
latter in his robes of office, with the collar of 
the Garter round his shoulders. Instead of sharing 
in the general animation, Wriothesley looked on 
with lowering brows, and to judge from the stern- 
ness of his visage and the coldness of his manner 
towards his companions, he meditated some hostile 
course against them. In the next rank were the 
Earl of Arundel, the venerable Lord Russell, the 
Earl of Essex, brother to Queen Catherine Parr, 
and the Lords St. John and Lisle. Most of these 
wore the Garter, and Lord Lisle was attired with 
extraordinary splendour. Behind them were the 
three judges in their robes, Montague, North, and 
Bromley. The rest of the brilliant assemblage con- 
sisted of Sir William Paget, chief secretary of 
state; Sir Anthony Denny and Sir William Her- 
bert, chief gentlemen of the privy-chamber; the 
vice-chamberlain, the treasurer, and several others. 
Yeomen of the guard bearing halberds, trumpeters 
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sounding loud flourishes, bearers of standards, ban- 
ners^ and pennons, heralds in coats of arms, pur- 
suivants of arms and marshals of arms with maces, 
came flrst, and the members of the council drew 
back on either side to allow them passage. 

Next came the Constable of the Tower, com- 
pelling his charger to move backwards along 
the whole length of the bridge, until he brought 
him under the vaulted archway of the By-ward 
Tower, where horse and rider remained motion- 
less as an equestrian statue. While this feat 
was performed with so much address that no 
disturbance was caused to the bystanders, amid 
loud cheers from the beholders gathered on the 
walls and towers of the fortress, the king rode upon 
the bridge, and had got about half way across it, 
when the lords of the council, headed by Cranmer, 
advanced to pay him homage. A short address, 
concluding with a benediction, was pronounced by 
the primate, during which all the others, except 

# 

Tunstal, knelt down. The blessing over, the 
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kneeling lords arose^ and exclaimed with one 
voice, "Vive le noble roi Edouard!" And the 
same cry was repeated with the utmost enthu- 
siasm by Sir Thomas Seymour, who was close 
behind his royal nephew, by the Earl of Hert- 
ford, Sir Anthony Brown, and all upon the 
bridge. 

Edward thanked them, in his clear musical 
voice, for these demonstrations of their loyalty 
and attachment. Then followed the ceremonial 
of the delivery of the keys of the Tower, which 
was thus accomplished. Attended by the chief 
porter bearing the keys on an embroidered 
cushion, the Constable of the Tower rode forth 
from beneath the gateway, and approached the 
king — the lords of the council drawing back on 
cither side. The bearer of the keys then knelt 
down and proffered them to his majesty, who 
graciously thanked him, but desired they might 
remain in the custody of his right trusty and 
well-beloved cousin and councillor, Sir John Gage, 
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seeing they be in no better bands. Thereupon, 
the Constable bowed to the fladdle-bow, and, with- 
out more ado, backed his charger through the 
Tower gates^ which weie flung wide open, and so 
into the lower ward; the lords of the council 
forming themselves into a procession, and foUow- 
ing as Gage retreated, and the king and his re- 
tinue slowly advancing, amid the reiterated accla- 
mations of the beholders, so that, after a while, all 
had entered the fortress. 

A striking sight greeted the young monarch 
as he passed through the gates. From the By- 
ward Tower to the Bloody Tower the whole of 
the lower ward was filled with archers and arque- 
busiers of the royal guard 'm their full accoutre- 
ments, drawn up in two lines — the archers on the 
right, and the arquebusiers on the left. 

All these were picked men, of very tall stature, 
and their morions, breastplates, and tassettes were 
well burnished. Captains and other offioers of the 
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guard, distinguishable from their q)lendid equip- 
ments, were stationed at intervals. The sight of 
these stalwart fellows, who had been his father's 
guard in ordinary, and had attended the late king 
to France, as Sir Thomas Seymour informed Ed- 
ward, delighted the youthful sovereign. He had 
much military ardour in his composition, and 
might have displayed it in action, if circum- 
stances had permitted. As it was, the veterans 
upon whom he now admiringly smiled as he rode 
past them, occasionally expressing a word of com- 
mendation that sank deep into the heart of him 
to whom it was addressed, predicted that he would 
become a hero. 

Thus making his way, he passed through the 
gloomy gateway of the Bloody Tower, glancing 
at the iron teeth of the huge portcullis by which 
it was defended, and, mounting the hill, turned 
off on the right and entered a court, at that time 
existing between the White Tower and the palace, 

02 
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and which was now densely filled by the various 
personages composing the procession. Here alight- 
ing, he was ceremoniously ushered into the 
palace. 
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III. 



HOW THE EASL OF HERTFORD WAS MADE LORD PROTECTOR OF 
THE REALM. Al^D GOVERNOR OF THE KING's PERSON DT7RIKG 
HIS NONAGE. 

Shortly after Edward's arrival at the Tower, 
and while the young monarch was preparing to 
receive all the lords, spiritual and temporal, who 
had flocked thither to swear allegiance to him, a 
conference took place in the lesser council-chamber 
of the White Tower (now used as a depository 
for state papers and records), to which none but 
members of the upper and lower councils were 
admitted. The lower council could not vote, but 
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they were allowed to assist at the deliberation. At 
the opening of the meeting, a resolution was moved 
by the Lord Chancellor, who had his own motives 
for making the proposition, that they should all 
solemnly swear to maintain inviolate every part 
and article of the last will and testament of their 
late sovereign lord and master. This motion, 
though displeasing to some, could not be op. 
posed, and the oath was administered accordingly. 

^^The oath has been taken," muttered Wrio- 
thesley, glancing at Hertford. ** We shall now see 
who will attempt to break it." 

He had not to wait long, for Sir William Paget, 
chief secretary of state, and Hertford's principal as- 
sociate, rose from his seat, and craving their atten- 
tion, said: 

^'Before we proceed further, my lords and gen- 
tlemen, I may remark that it will be highly en>> 
« 

barrassing to the people, and especially to foreign 
ambassadors, if they are compelled to address them* 
selves on every occasion to sixteen persons, all of 
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them clotbed with the same authority. I therefore 
propose to you, as a preliminary measure, that we 
select from our number the worthiest and fittest 
amongst us to be chief and president, conferring 
upon him the title of Lord Protector of the Eealm. 
By such means there will be infinitely speediCT dcp 
spatch of business, while no change whatever can 
take place in the established fonn of goremment, 
inasmuch as an express condition shall be annexed 
to the dignity, that the Lord Protector shall do no 
act without the concurrence of the entire body of 
the council'* 

^^ Your motion cannot be entertained, good 
master secretary,^ cried the Lord Chancellor, 
rising, and speaking with much warmth. ^^It is 
in < direct contradiction of the late king's wiQ, 
which you have just sworn to uphold, and which 
you cannot infringe in any particular without un- 
faithfulness to your trust. We will have no chie^ 
president, or Lord Protector. No sach appoint- 
ment was contemplated by our late royal master. I 
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defy you to show it Equal authority was given 
by him to us all, and I refuse to transfer any por- 
tion of mine to another executor, be he whom he 
may." And he glanced menacingly at Hertford, 
who, however, seemed perfectly easy as to the 
result 

"But if our choice should fall on you, my 
lord, would your 9bjections to the step be equally 
strong?" said Sir Bichard Eich, another of Hert- 
ford's partisans, rising. 

"Ay, marry would they!" rejoined Wriothesley. 
** I wot well you have no thought of choosing me, 
Sir Richard; but if you had, you could not law- 
fully do it, neither would I accept the office of 
Lord Protector if offered me, knowing it to be 
contrary to the intentions of our late sovereign lord 
and master that any one of us should have higher 
power than his fellows. You must take the will 
as it is — ^not as you would have it." 

*^Far be it from me to propose aught contrary 
to the true intent and meaning of our lamented 
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master's testamentary injunctions/' said Paget; 
^^ but despatch of business and the convenience of 
the government generally, require that we should 
have a head. Otherwise, there will be nothing 
but perplexity and confusion. Moreover, since 
the Lord Protector will in reality have no power 
except such as is derived from us all, I can see no 
harm in the appointment — ^but much good. I 
therefore claim your voices for his majesty's elder 
uncle, the Earl of Hertford, whom I look upon as 
the fittest person to be our chief. If you consult 
your own dignity, you will grace him with the 
title of Lord Protector, and as he is nearest in 
relationship to the king that now is, and must 
have his majesty's interest at heart more than any 
other, you cannot do better than appoint him go- 
vernor of the king's person during his nonage." 

"It cannot be done, I say," cried Wriothesley, 
stamping furiously on the ground. " I will never 
agree to it — and, at least, the election must be 
unanimous." 
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" Not so, my lord, A plurality of voices will 
suffice/' rejoined Paget 

'^ Be cali% I entreat you^ my lord/' said Sir An* 
thony Brown^ in a low voice^ to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. ^^ Your oppodtion will avail nothing, but 
your adhesion will make you Earl of Southampton." 

"Ha ! say you so?" exclaimed Wriothesley, 
becoming suddenly appeased, and sitting down. 

*' Proceed without fear," whispered Sir Anthony 
to Paget. ^'I have stopped the Lord Chancellor's 
mouth with an earldom." 

"It is well," returned the other, in the same 
tone. Then looking round the assemblage, he 
added, ^^If I imderstand aright, my lords and 
gentlemen, you all agree with me that it is meet 
my Lord of Hertford be appointed President of 
the Council, with the title of Lord Protector of 
the Realm, and Governor of the King's Person 
during his minority. iSe pleased to signify your 
assent by your voices." 

"Hold yet a moment!" interposed the Lord 
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Chancellor, again rising. ^ Couple with your 
proposal the condition that the Lord Protector 
shall do nothing save with the assent of all the 
other coonciUors. On that understanding I am 
content to withdraw mj opposition." 

^ It is distinctly so understood, m j lord, and I 
ihank you for your adhesion," replied Paget, 
bowing. ^^ Are all the rest agreed?" he added. 

Upon which, the others arose, exclaiming with 
osie accord, ^^that no one was so fit to be Lord 
Protector as the Earl of Hertford, and that they 
were well content with the appointment." 

^^I meddle not with secular matters," obserred 
Granmer, ^'for the conduct whereof I am little 
fitted. But feeling well assured that the affairs 
of the government will be managed with wisdom 
and ability by my Lord of Hertford; and feeling 
also certain that no efforts on his part will be 
spared to purge and purify the Church, and esta- 
blish the pure doctrines of Christianity, I hare 
given my voice for him." 
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^^I have concurred in my Lord of Hertford's 
appointment/' said Tunstal, ^^ in the belief that it 
is essential there should be a head to the govern- 
ment; and in the firm belief also that no better 
person than his lordship can be found for the office. 
But still adhering, as I do, to the old religion, 
though I have been content, for the sake of peace, 
to conform to many changes wrought in it by 
our late sovereign lord and master, I am strongly 
averse to any further Reformation, as it is called, 
and I shall deeply regret the vote I have given if 
I find the Lord Protector take advantage of the 
power just conferred upon him to push for further 
separation from the See of Rome, and to widen 
and deepen the breaches already unhappily made 
in the Church." 

"No fear of that, my lord of Durham," said ' 
Wriothesley; *Hhe cause of Rome is too ably sup- 
ported in the upper council by yourself, by my 
lords of Arundel and St John, by Sir Edward 
Wotton, Sir Anthony Brown, and Doctor Nicholas 
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Wotton; and in the lower council by Sir John 
Gage, Sir William Petre, Sir John Baker, and 
Sir Thomas Cheyney. I say nothing of myself — 
but you may count on all my zeal. We will 
resist — strenuously resist — any further interference 
with our religion." 

*' You have spoken our sentiments, my lord,'* 
said Sir Anthony Brown, and other friends of the 
old belief. "We are disposed to make up the 
breach with the See of Rome, not to widen it." 

"Nay, my good lords and gentlemen, let there 
be no disagreement amongst us," said Hertford, 
in a bland and conciliatory voice. Then bowing 
around, he added, "Accept, I pray you all, my 
hearty thanks for the high and important offices 
just conferred upon me. My best endeavours shall 
be used to satisfy you all. I shall strive to recon- 
cile differences, not to heighten them; I shall be 
moderate and tolerant, rather than over-zealous; 
and I cannot far err, seeing I must be guided 
and controlled by your collective opinions and 
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wisdom.'' This speecli producing the effect de- 
sired by the new Lord Protector, he went on. 
^^And now, my lords and gentlemen, there is a 
matter wherein many of ye are concerned to which 
I would direct your present attention, though the 
full accomplishment thereof must necessarily be 
deferred to another time. As you are all doubt- 
less awaie, theie is a clause in the late king's 
will requiring us, his executors, to make good all 
his promises of any sort or kind. What these 
promises were it will be needful to ascertain with- 
out delay. As a means thereto, I will call upon 
one who, being greatly trusted, had the best op- 
portunities of knowing his majesty's intentions, to 
declare. I address myself to you, Sir William 
Paget, and require you to state explicitly as much 
as you know of the late king's designs." 

" I can answer your inquiries without difficulfy, 
my lord," replied the chief secretary, " for I have 
a book wherein the king's wishes were set down 
by myself, under his majesty's direction, by whom. 
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as ye will see, the memoranda are signed. Here 
it is," he added, exhibiting the book. ^^From this 
ye will learn the honours and rewards meant to 
be conferred by him upon his faithful servants. 
Herein ye will find it written, that the Earl of 
Hertford shall be created Lord High Treasure 
and Earl Marshal, with the title of Duke of 
Somerset, and his son Earl of Hertford; in sup- 
port of which titles, yearly revenues are to arise 
to the duke and his son out of the next bishop's 
land that shall fall due." 

^^That may be Durham," observed Tunstal. 
f' His majesty hath shown as little scruple towards 
us of the superior clergy, as he did towards the 
monasteries." 

" Nay, I trust my revenues will not arise from 
your diocese, my lord," said Hertford, ** though 
it be the richest and most considerable in the 
king4om. What more, good master secretary?* 

^^ The Earl of Essex is set down to be Marquis 
of Northampton," puraued Paget; "the Lord Lisle 
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to be Earl of Warwick; the Lord Wriothesley ** 
— and he paused to glance at the Lord Chancellor 
— " to be Earl of Southampton ; Sir Richard 
Rich to be Baron Rich; and Sir Thomas Sey- 
mour to be Baron. Seymour of Sudley, and Lord 
High Admiral of England." 

The latter announcement was received with 
considerable applause, especially from those of the 
lower council, and the subject of it was warmly 
congratulated by his companions. Seymour, how- 
ever, looked discontented, and evidently thought 
he had been inadequately rewarded. One person 
only in the upper council took umbrage at the 
appointment. This was the existing Lord High 
Admiral, Lord Lisle. 

"How is this?" he cried, angrily. "Am I 
to be deprived of my office?" 

"Only to have something better," replied the 
Lord Protector. "Resign your patent in my 
brothei^s favour, and I will indemnify you with 
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the post of Grand Chamberlain, which I now 

hold." 

^^I am quite content with the exchange, my 
lord," replied Lisle, his angry looks giving way to 
smiles. 

"What of Sir John Gage?" demanded the 
Lord Protector. "Is not he to be exalted?" 

" No mention is made of him," replied Paget, 
shaking his head. 

"I rejoice to hear it," resounded the deep voice 
of the Constable of the Tower, from the lower 
part of the chamber. 

" Is there no title bestowed on yourself, 
good master secretary?" inquired the Lord Pro- 
tector. 

" Your lordship will see when you look over 
the book," replied Paget. 

" Being in waiting when these memoranda were 
made," observed Sir Anthony Denny, " I told his 
majesty that master secretary remembered all but 
VOL. I. P 
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himself ; whereupon the king desired me to write 
him down for a yearly revenue, as appeareth in 
the book." 

^^ Revenues were granted to all whom the king 
designed to honour^" said Paget, ^^and were 
destined to spring from the forfeit estates of the 
Duke of Norfolk; but this plan has been defeated 
by the duke, who, as ye know, prevailed upon his 
majesty to settle the estates on his son, our pre-» 
sent sovereign. Consequently, the revenues must 
be derived from other sources " 

^^AU shall be ordered in due time/' rejoined 
the Lord Protector. ^^ After the coronation of 
his present majesty, all the creations appointed 
by the late king shall be made. Until then, those 
who are most interested must be content to wait. 
And now, my lords and gentlemen, let us to the 
king, who by this time must have entered the pre- 
sence-chamber. I pray your grace to come with 
m6." 
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This he addressed to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who, however, held back to let him pass 
forth first. The rest of the council, of both de- 
grees, followed them out of the chamber. 



p2 
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IV. 



HOW THE TOUTHFUL KING WAS KNIGHTED BT THE LOBD 
PROTECTOB; AND HOW THE LOBD HATOB OF LONDON WAS 
KNIGHTED BT THE KING. 

Young Edward's first reception was held in 
the council-chamber of the White Tower — a vast 
apartment still existing, and which, if its height 
were only proportionate to its length and width, 
would almost be without equal As it is, the 
chamber is very noble, with a massive timber roof, 
flat, and of immense weight, supported by double 
ranges of stout oak pillars. Around this chamber 
run narrow stone galleries, arched and vaulted, 
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constructed within the thickness of the walls, and 
having large semicircular openings for the admis- 
sion of light. 

Fitted up as it was for the grand ceremonial 
about to take place within it, the presence-cham- 
ber, for so it was then styled, looked really mag- 
nificent; neither was it at all too large for the 
accommodation of the numerous ecclesiastics of 
the highest order, nobles, knights, City authorities 
— ^the lord mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs to wit- 
pensioners, esquires, henchmen, pages, yeomen of 
the guard, marshals of arms, pursuivants, trum- 
peters, and others, by whom it was thronged. So 
overcrowded was it, in fact, that the stone gal- 
leries previously mentioned were fiUed. 

The walls were hung with costly tapestry, and 
the pillars garnished with cloth of gold, the sides 
of the chamber and the roof being thickly set 
with banners of arms and descents, together with 
bannerols of the king's dominions, while the floor 
was deeply strewn with rushes. 
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At tide upper end there was a doth of estate, 
beneath which, upon a dais with three steps, sat 
the youthful monarch; a wide open space, covered 
with a carpet, being kept in front of the throne 
by sillAsn cords drawn from dde to side, at the 
entrance to which space stood the vice-chamber- 
lain and other court officials^ while the exit was 
guarded by gentlemen ushers. 

Within these privileged precincts only two per^ 
sons had as yet been admitted — ^the Ardibishop of 
Canterbury and the newly-made Lord Protector. 
In his quality of grand chamberlain, Hertford 
stood on the right of the king, bearing the wand 
of ofBce, while the primate occupied a place on 
the left. 

It was a moment of intense excitement to the 
young king, whose breast was filled with emo- 
tions such as he had never before experienced; 
but though much agitated internally, he main- 
tained an outward i^pearance of composure, and 
performed the new and difficult part he was re- 
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quired to enact in a manner that won him uni- 
versal admiration. Once or twice he glanced at 
his uncle, the Lord Protector, somewhat timidly, 
wishing Sir Thomas Seymour were in his place, 
but Hertford's bland and courtier-like manner 
quickly reassured him. Edward's face was flashed, 
and his eyes unusually brilliant, for his pulse beat 
fast; and though his deportment might want the 
majesty that years alone can impart, it had some- 
thing infinitely more charming in the almost child- 
like grace of the young monarch, and in the sweet- 
ness and simplicity of his looks. 

The queen-dowager, who, surrounded by her 
ladies of honour — the Marchioness of Dorset, the 
Countess of Hertford, Lady Herbert, Lady Tyr- 
whitt, and others — sat beneath a lesser canopy on 
the right idde of the room, r^arded him with 
almost maternal pride and affection. The widowed 
queen had been summoned from the privacy to 
which she had retired on the demise of her royal 
husband, and was now lodged within the Tower. 
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AH needful preliminaries having been gone 
through, the whole of the council, headed by the 
Lord Chancellor, entered the reserved space, and 
passing one by one before Edward, who arose to 
receive them, knelt down, kissed the youthful sove- 
reign's hand, and vowed allegiance to him. Such 
a ceremony must be always interesting, but it was 
never, perhaps, more interesting than on the pre- 
sent occasion, when the extreme youth and beauty 
of the monarch lent it a peculiar charm. 

As Sir Thomas Seymour approached, Edward, 
who had not hitherto spoken, observed, with a 
smile, 

" You have already vowed fidelity to me, gentle 
uncle." 

" Gramercy for the reminder, my gracious 

liege," replied Seymour. "Yet shall not that 

vow, which I will most religiously keep, prevent 
me from taking the oath of allegiance from sub- 

m 

ject to sovereign." And kneeling down, he went 
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through the ceremony like the others, but with 
even more fervour. 

The whole of the council having thus sworn 
fidelity to the king, the Lord Chancellor advanced, 
and making a profound obeisance to Edward, in- 
formed him^ in a voice distinctly audible through- 
out the whole of the vast and crowded chamber, 
that they had unanimously elected the Earl of 
Hertford to be Lord Protector. 

" You have done well," repUed Edward, " I 
approve the council's choice. But you have more 
to say. Proceed, my lord." 

^^ Considering the tender years of your high- 
ness," rejoined Wriothesley, "we have deemed it 
expedient to appoint a governor of your royal 
person during your nonage." 

" I am right glad of it," said Edward, fixing 
his eye upon Sir Thomas Seymour. "And you 
have chosen-— — ^" 

" As your majesty will naturally anticipate, we 
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huTe chosen the Earl of Hertford for your go* 
vemor," replied Wriothesley. 

^How?" exclaimed Edward, unable to conceal 
his disappointment. ^^ Marry, this is not what I 
^pected!** 

^Does not our choice give your highness satis- 
faction?'' inquired the Lord Chancellor, with secret 
malice. " The Earl of Hertford is your uncle." 

"But I have another uncle," cried Edward, 

with much vivacity. "Marry, you should have 

chosen him." 

" By my life, the boy is his fathei^s true son," 
whispered Sir John Grage to Seymour; "he toill 

have you for governor*" 

" He will, if they will let him have his way," 
replied Sir Thomas, doubtfully. 

"And he will have it, if he. holds firm," re- 
joined the Constable. 

Several of the upper council had exchanged 
looks at the vivacious expression of the young 
king's sentiments and inclinations, and seemed 
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shaken in their resolve. Seymour began to 
think his grand point was gained. The Lord 
Protector looked uneasy, but Cranmer came to 
the rescue. 

^^I can easily understand your highnesses pre- 
ference of your younger uncle," observed the pri- 
mate to the young king; ^^but age^ experience, 
and I may add high station^ render the Earl of 
Hertford the more suitable of the two to be your 
governor." 

^ The last defect might be easily amended, your 
grace," r^oined Edward, in a tone of pique, 
^^ though I cannot so readily give my unde Sir- 
Thomas my lord of Hertford's years and expe- 
rience. But be it as ye wilL Ye are the best 
judges of what is fittest for me. I heartily thank 
your grace and the lords and gentlemen of the 
council for the care taken of me." 

Thus were Seymour's hopes rudely dashed to 
the ground. But he was somewhat cheered by a 
significant look directed towards him by his royal 
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nephew — a look that did not escape the vigilance 
of the Lord Protector. 

^^If I cannot be governor of his person, at all 
events I shall have unlimited influence over him 
in secret/' mentally ejaculated Seymour. 

Their business over, the Lord Chancellor and 
the rest of the council retired. They were suc- 
ceeded by the lords spiritual, headed by Gardiner, 
who, as chief prelate, walked first. Tunstal having 
departed with the council, the Bishop of Win- 
chester was followed by Doctor Bonner, Bishop of 
London, and the long Ust of church dignitaries was 
closed by Doctor Bush, Bishop of Bristol. 

Then came the lords temporal, foremost of 
whom was the Marquis of Dorset. The Earls 
of Oidbrd, Shrewsbury, Derby, and Sussex, suc- 
ceeded. Each noble as he arose from paying 
homage, exclaimed with a loud and earnest voice, 
"God save your grace!" Then came Lord 
Morley, Lord Dacre of the North, and the Lords 
Ferrers, Clinton, Gray, and Scrope. These were 
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succeeded by the Lords Abergavenny, Conyers, 
Latimer, Fitzwalter^ and Bray, with a multitude 
of others whom it would be tedious to par- 
ticularise; neither can we call over the long roll 
of knights and esquires who subsequently vowed 
allegiance to their youthful sovereign. 

Suffice it to mention that among those who 
thus swore fidelity to the new king were the 
Lord Mayor of London, and the aldermen and 
sheriffs in their scarlet robes. 

It was while the civic authorities were yet in 
Edward's presence, that he prayed them to tarry 
a moment, and, descending from the throne, be- 
sought his elder uncle to knight him. 

Whereupon, the Lord Protector immediately 
drew his sword and dubbed the king; after which, 
the youthful monarch took his uncle's sword, and, 
commanding the lord mayor to kneel, struck him 
on the shoulder with the blade with right good 
will, bidding him arise Sir Henry Hubblethome. 

Being a very portly personage, the lord mayor 
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liad much ado to get up again, but, having ao* 
compliahed the feat, with considerable embarrass- 
meat he proffered his thanks to the youthful king, 
who could scarce forbear from laughing ^t his con- 
tusion. 

Then the young monarch again gracefully as- 
cended the throne. As soon as he faced the as- 
semblage, they all cried out together, ^^God save 
the noble King Edward ! " 

The trumpets were then sounded. 

Then the young king took off his cap with 
much majesty of action, and stood erect before 
them alL 

Silence immediately ensued — a tag might have 
been heard to fall. Amidst this deep hush, in 
tones that vibrated through every breast, and 
stirred up the strongest feelings of loyalty and 
devotion, the young king said : 

^^We heartily thank you, my lords alL Here- 
after, in all that ye shall havei to do with us for 
any suit or causes, ye shall be heartily welcome." 




The Meeting between King Edward and the Laay Jane Gra; 
ui the Tower Gaidon. 
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Once more the trumpets were sounded. Cannon 
replied from without. And so the ceremony 
ended. 

A grand banquet followed, at which all the 
lords assisted — the queen-dowager sitting on the 
king's right, and the Lord Protector on the left. 

That night, and for some time afterwards, the 
whole of the council, upper and lower, with many 
of the nobles and knights and their attendants, 
were lodged within the Tower. 
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V. 



HOW KING EDWAAD YI. WSKT 70ETH BETIMES INTO THE PEIYT 
6AEDEN OP THE TOWEE. — UOW HE THEEE ENCOTJNTEEED 
THE TOUTHFUL LADT JAKE OBEY, AND OF THE PROFITABLE 
DISCOUBSE THAT ENSUED BETWEEN THEM. 

During the latter part of the reign of 
Henry VIII., the Tower had been little more 
than a strongly-fortified, well-garrisoned state 
prison. Its dungeons were crowded with suf- 
ferers from the terrible statute of the " Six 
Articles," and with important state-delinquents; 
but the grand apartments of the palace were 
closed, and the council-chambers in the White 
Tower but rarely visited. Never, indeed, since 
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the luckless Catherine Howard was brought to 
the block, had the ruthless monarch set foot within 
the fortress. Well might he avoid the Tower, for 
its very stones would have cried out against him I 
He could not have passed over the open space in 
front of Saint Peter's Chapel, and have marked 
that blood-sprinkled spot^ where, according to tra- 
dition, no grass will grow, without thinking of the 
two lovely women who had there been put to 
death, after vainly suing to him for mercy. He 
could not have looked around at the various 
towers girding the inner ward, without recalling 
the hundreds whom he had there immured. To 
him the Tower must have been full of dreadful 
memories — ^memories of the noble, the wise, the 
good, the beautiful and once-beloved, whom he 
had held in durance in its ^cells, or delivered 
over to the headsman. If all those who had 
perished by his decrees, by the axe, or at the 
stake, could have been collected together on 
Tower-green, they would well-nigh have filled 

VOL. I. Q 
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that spacioiis tiea. No wonder Henry, proof as 
he was against remorse, should shun the scene of 
his atxocities. 

But the ^oom that had so long hung over the 
bloodstained fortress, maUng it an object of dread 
to all who gazed upon it, was now for a time 
dispelled. Sounds of arevelrj and rejoicing, as we 
have shown^ were onoe more heard within its 
courts. All the state apartments in the palace — 
a structure that, unfortuna;tely ica the lover of 
antiquity, has totally disappeared— were decorated 
anew, and thrown open. The court was now held 
at the Tower, and such was the throng of visitants 
hrought thither by the circumstance, that every 
available chamber in the fortress had an occu- 
pant, and many chambers — and these none of the 
largest — ^had several. 

But not only were there more guests within 
the palace and in the different lodgings con- 
nected with it, but the military force ordinarily 
maintained within the Tower was trebled. These 
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precsutions were taken for tlie security of the 
young king's person. Not that any rising on the 
part of die citizens was apprehended; bat such 
was the course usually adopted at that time on 
the accession of a monarch to the throne. Thua^ 
in addition to the nobles and their retinues, the 
Tower was so crowded with archers and arque- 
busiers that it was wonderful where so many 
persons could be bestowed. The bastions bristled 
with cannon, and the ramparts were thronged 
with men-at-arms. Yeomen of the guard paraded 
within the outer ward, while troops of henchmen^ 
sergeants of office, clerks of the king's house, mar- 
shals of the hall, ushers and sewers of l^e hall and 
chamber, minstrels, and serving-men, in rich and 
varied liveries, were collected in tihe courts of the 
palace, or at various points of the wide inner ward* 
Within and without, all was stir and animation. 
And if the hapless prisoners still languishing in 
the dungeons did not share in the general re- 
joicing, they did not interfere with it, ainqe 

q2 
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none save the gaolers troubled themselves about 
them. 

Early on the morning after Edward's arrival 
at the Tower, while the extraordinary bustle just 
described prevailed throughout the fortress, the 
object of all this unwonted stir was walking, 
almost alone, in the privy garden attached to the 
palace. Garden and palace have long since dis- 
appeared, but at that time the former occupied 
a large triangular space between the Lanthom 
Tower, the Salt Tower, and the Well Tower, and 
being enclosed by the high ballium wall, had a 
very secluded air. It was pleasantly laid out with 
parterres, walks, a clipped yew-tree alley, and a 
fountain, and boasted two or three fine elms, and 
an ancient mulberry-tree. But it must be recol- 
lected that it was now winter, and consequently 
the place was not seen to advantage: the trees 
were leafless, the water in the fountain congealed, 
the clipped alley covered with hoar-frost. When- 
ever the Tower was used as a royal residence, the 
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privy garden was reserved exclusively for the king. 
Edward, therefore, had no reason to apprehend 
intrusion while taking exercise within it. 

Notwithstanding the fatigue and excitement of 
the previous day, Edward quitted his couch long 
before it became light, and having finished his 
devotions^ and heard a homily from his chaplain, 
which occupied some time, he repaired by a pri- 
vate passage, and attended by a single gentleman 
of the chamber, to the palace garden, where he 
supposed he should be undisturbed. The diligent 
young monarch, who never wasted a moment, did 
not seek this quiet retreat merely for the purpose of 
exercise, but, while walking to and fro, employed 
his time in studying the Institutes of Justinian, 
while another ponderous tome, namely, the vene- 
rable Bracton's treatise '^ De legibus et consuetu- 
dinibus AngluBy^ was borne by his attendant for 
« occasional consultation. Wrapped in a velvet 
gown, lined and bordered with sable, Edward 
did not seem to feel the cold half so much as 
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hm attoikdant, but ooiiftiaued to pore upon Ids book 
m uncoaceniedly a8 if it bad been a morning in 
June, sometisies moving very dowlj, and occa* 
SBonalljr eoaing to a standHstill^ if a ptesage per- 
pkzedihiiii. 

The pezBon with Hm, whom he addressed as 
Mm Fowler, had nothing very noticeable in his 
appearance. , He was short and stout, by no means 
lUrfayoured; ami wore a led^h sugar4oaf beard* 
Fond of good cheer, he had usually a ruddy, jovial 
kok, and a droll, good-humoured expression of 
countenance; but his face was now pinched with 
eold, and his nose^ large, knobbed, and mulberry- 
coloured, was literally blue with cold, and he 
had much ado to prevent his teeth from chatter- 
ing. He did not dare to utter a complaint, and, 
as a Bwtter of course, was obliged to stop when- 
ever his royal master stopped, and keep up his 
eircuktion in the best way he could* While 
Edward was buried in Justinian, how Mastex 
Fowler longed to be back at the great fire in the 
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hall^ heaped up with logs, which he had so re- 
cently quitted I how he pEomised to solace himself 
for his present suffering bj a deep draught of 
mulled sack^ and a plentiful breakfast on pork- 
chine, roast capon^ and baked red-deer! Fowler 
had occupied the post he now filled during the 
late king's lifetime. Much trusted by the Lord 
Protector, he was placed near Edward in order 
that all the young king's doings might be re- 
ported to his uncle. Whether Fowler merited 
the confidence reposed in him by his employer 
will be seen hereafter. 

Nearly an hour passed by in this manner, and 
all the creature-comforts so anxiously looked for^ 
ward to by the half-frozen gentleman of the privy 
chamber seemed as far distant as ever. The young 
king still continued occupied with Justinian, and 
showed no signs of returning to the palace. He 
had come to a stand, and was conning over a pas- 
sage of unusual perplexity, when another person 
entered the garden. This was a young girl of 
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extraordinary beauty, wrapped like the king in a 
furred mantle to defend her tender person from 
the severity of the weather, and, like him, pro- 
vided with a book, on which her eyes were 
studiously fixed — so studiously, indeed, that she 
did not appear to observe the young monarch and 
his attendant. On his part, also, Edward was 
equally unconscious of her approach, and never 
once raised his eyes to look at her. 

It was the duty of the gentleman of the chamber 
to warn the fair intruder from the royal presence; 
but either he was too cold to discharge his office 
properly, or curious to see what would happen, for 
he contented himself with coughing slightly, and 
failing to arouse the king's attention, he took no 
other means of checking hefadvance. 

By this time the fair young creature was within 
a short distance of Edward, who, hearing foot- 
steps, lifted his eyes from his book, and regarded 
her with some astonishment, but with anything 
rather than displeasure. 
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At the same moment the young maiden looked 
up, exhibiting a countenance of wondrous loveli- 
ness. A slight blush suffused her features, and 
heightened, if possible, their beauty. She might 
have been a year older than the king — at all 
events, she was the taller of the two. Her high 
birth was proclaimed in her lineaments, in her 
carriage— which had a most charming dignity 
about it — and in her attire, which was such as 
became the daughter of one of the most power- 
ful nobles of the land. Serene and gentle in 
expression, full of thought, and apparently free 
from any taint of humanity, her physiognomy 
presented that rare union of intelligence and 
beauty, which, when seen in perfection, as- in 
the present instance, seems to raise its possessor 
to a level with beings of a higher and purer order 
than those of earth. Her look and smile were 
little less than seraphic. Such was the youthful 
Lady Jane Grey, daughter of the Marquis of 
Dorset, great-niece of Henry VIH., and grand 
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daagliter oi his beaiitifal sister Marj^ wedded first 
to Louis XII. q£ Fxance^ asd seeondlj to tibe 
iUttstnouft Chaxles ^actdon, Doke of Suffolk. 

^^ Gxx>d morrow^ sweet eoasi%" said the joath- 
M king, gracioTidy retunuBg Jane', lowly ob^ 
aance. ^ Mairy,. you are early astir. I (diooU 
have thought, thait on a frosty mom like tha^ a 
feat by the munxr hearth would hare been fitter fbr 
one 80 delicate as yourself than exposure to the 
keen air. But you seem to bear the cold bxardy." 

^^I do Bot feel it," replied the young Lady 
Jflme; ^I am. accustomed to exposure to all wca- 
thers, and take no hurt from it. Your majesty is 
mistaken in supposing that I am at all delicate. 
I am fiur hardier than the slightness of my frame 
would seem to warrant. When I am at Bradgate, 
in Ldcesterdiire, I nde to the chase with my 
father, sad am nerer wearied by a long day's 
sport. Sport did I call it?" she added, with a 
kal&sigh — ^^ hunting the deer is no pastime to me; 
but such it is generally considered, and so I must 
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pecfbiee st jle it Thea I zkle bcCimes^ for I am no 
lag-a-bedy ad take m j book, and bIsdII toiAk into 
the parky i£ it be fommer, or into tbe garden if 
wister, sitd read and meditate till sommoned to 
my deader lepaal" 

^ Moch the same mode of life aa I ha^e pasted 
B^fself/' replied Edward, ^though I have nerer 
y9i had my fill of the dEiase. Now I am king I 
nean to gratify mj inelinatioDe, and kill plenty of 
deer in Windsor forest and in Enfield Chase. 
Bat if you like not hustings tweet coz, surely 
you mait be Ibnd of hawking? 'lis a nobk 
paalime!" 

^ May be so/' rejoined Jane^ gx^vely, ^ but I 
like it no better than hunting; and I like coursing 
with greyhounds lesa than hawking, and angBng 
lesa than coursing. Your majesty will sxxdle when 
I tett you that I deem all these sports crueL They 
yidd me no delight. I cannot bear to have hamh 
less creatures tortured to make q)ort for me* & 
sickens me to see a noble hart pulled down^ and I 
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have rescued more than one poor crying hare from 
the very jaws of its pursuers. Poor beasts^ I pity 
them. I pity even the mischievous otter." 

^^I do not share your sentiments, Jane," said 
the king; ^^but I admire them^ as they show the 
tenderness of your disposition. For my own part, 
while hunting or hawking, I become so excited 
that I feel little for beast or bird. I have small 
liking for angling, I must needs confess, for that 
sport does not excite me, but I read by the river- 
side while my preceptors ply the rod and line. 
But, as I just now said, I will have a grand chase 
in Windsor Forest, which my uncle. Sir Thomas 
Seymour, shall conduct; and you shall come and 
see it, if you list, sweet cousin." 

" I pray your majesty to hold me excused," re- 
plied Jane. ^^ I have more hunting than I care 
for at Bradgate. But I should delight in roaming 
through Windsor Forest, which, they tell me, is a 
right noble wood." 

"Have you not seen it?" cried Edward. 
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"Nay, then, there is a great pleasure in store 
for you, sweet coz. Marry, there are no such 
groves and glades at Bradgate as you shall find 
there/' 

"That I can readily believe," rejoined Jane; 
^^ and the castle itself hath much interest to me." 

" I shall not visit it until after a sad ceremony 
hath taken place in Saint George's Chapel/' ob- 
served Edward, with much emotion, "and the 
king, my lamented father — on whose soul may 
Jesu have mercy! — ^hath been placed by the side 
of my sainted mother in its vaults. But when 
this season of gloom is passed, when I have been 
crowned at "Westminster, when the Lord Protector 
and the council will let me remove my court to 
Windsor, then, sweet cousin, you must come to the 
castle. Marry, it will content you. 'Tis far better 
worth seeing than' this grim old Tower, which 
looks more like a dungeon than a palace/' 

"Nay, my liege/' replied Jane, "Windsor 
Castle, however grand and regal it may be, can 
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never interert me more tlian diis stem-loolong 
foartiess. Within these walls what tfagedies hs^tt 
been enacted ! what tecrible oeeorrences hare 
taken place! It must be peopled by phantoms. 
But I wiU not dwell longer on this theme, and 
I pray yon pardon the aUnsion* Stmage to «ay, 
er^ fiinoe I set foot within die Tower, I have 
been haunted with !die notion, which I cannot 
shake cffy that I myself shall, one day, be a pii- 
soner in its eells, and lose my life on its green." 

^That day will not occur in my time, sweet 
cousin,'* replied Edward. ^ It is not a place to 
inspire lively thoughts or pleasant dreams, and I 
must needs own that I slept ill myself last night. 
I dreamed of the two children of my namesake, 
Edward V., and their murder in ike ]ffloody 
Tower. I hope you had no such dreams, Jane?" 

^ Indeed, my Mege, I had-— dreams more ter- 
rible, perchance, tlum your own," ehe rejoined. 
^You wiH guess what I dreamed about wlien I 
tell you that, on awaking, I was rejoiced to find 
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mj head still on my sbotilders. Hath your graee 
an J fidth in omens?'' 

^ Not much,** answered Edward. " But why do 
yon ask, sweet coz?" 

^* Your majesty shall hear/' she returned. 
" When I entered the Tower yesterday with the 
noble lord my father, and your grace's loring 
cousin my mother, we crossed the inner ward on 
our way to the palace, and amongst the crowd 
assembled on the green I noticed a singularly ill- 
favoured personage, whose features and figure at- 
tracted my attention. The man limped m hn 
gait, and was clad in blood-red serge, oyer which 
he wore a leathern jerkin. Black elf-locks hung 
on either side of his cadaverous visage, and there 
was something wolfish and bloodthirsty in his 
looks. On seeing me notice him, the man do£&d 
his cap, and advanced towards me, but my father 
angrily ordered him back, and struck him with his 
horsewhip. The man limped off, glaring malig- 
nantly at me with his red, wolfish eyes, and my 
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father then told me it was Mauger, the heads- 
man, and, as it was deemed unlucky to encounter 
him, he had driven him away. Doth not your 
majesty think that the meeting with such a man, 
on such a spot, was an ill omen?" 

"Heaven avert it!" exclaimed the young king. 
" But let us change the topic. Tell me the subject 
of your studies, my learned cousin ? " 

^^I can lay no claim to the epithet your majesty 
hath bestowed upon me," she replied. " But the 
book I am reading is Martin Bucer's ^ Commen- 
tary on the Gospels.' " 

" I have heard of it from my tutor, Doctor Cox, 
who describes it as an admirable treatise. You 
shall expound it to me, Jane. Doubtless you have 
read Bucer's ^Commentary on the Psalms?'" 

" I have, my liege, and I will essay to expound 
that work to you, as also the * Pirskoavol ' of Paul 
Fagius, which I have been lately reading, if you 
be so minded." 

" You could not please me better. I am certain 
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to derive profit and instruction from your com- 
ments, Jane. The preparation is needful, for it is 
mj purpose to invite Bucer and Fagius to Eng* 
land. His grace of Canterbury hath already 
spoken to me concerning them. It shall he my 
aim to make my court the resort of learned and 
pious men, and, above all, of such as are most 
zealous for the reform of the Church, and its com- 
plete purification from the errors of popery.'* 

^^ Bucer and Fagius are both men of great learn- 
ing and piety, sound and severe controversialists, 
able and ready to refute and assail, if need be, 
the adversaries of the good cause, and I am re- 
joiced that your grace intends to invite them to 
your court. You will do yourself honour thereby* 
But there is another person, not unknown to your 
highness, whom I think might be of service in 
carrying out the mighty work of the Reformation 
which you project. I mean the Princess Eliza- 
beth's instructor, worthy Master Roger Ascham." 

^^I have not overlooked him," replied Edward. 

VOL. L R 
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^^ Ascham merits promotion, and he shall have it. 
A man most needs be master of Greek to fill a 
professor's chair in St. John's College, Cambridge, 
as Ascham hath filled it, and his knowledge of 
divinity is equal, I am told, to his scholarship. 
My wise and well^beloved father chose him from 
his acquirements to be Elizabeth's instructor — she 
is now reading Sophocles and Cicero with him — 
and when his task with her is finished, as it must 
be ere long, for she is a quick and willing scholar 
—I will have him near me." 

^^ Your grace will do well," rejoined Jane. 
^^ Roger Ascham ought to be one of the lumi- 
naries of our age; and, above all, he is a godly 
man, and without guile. His latinity is remark- 
ably pure." 

" It must be so, if you commend it, my learned 
cousin," remarked the king, "for you are a very 
competent judge. Both Sir John Cheke and 
Doctor Cox lauded your Latin letters to me, and 
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said they were written with classic elegance and 
purity." 

^^ Your grace will make me vain/' rejoined Jane, 
slightly colouring; ^^but I am bound to state that 
my own worthy tutor, Master Elmer, made the 
same remarks upon the letters with which you 
have honoured me. Talking of my correspondents 
— if I may venture to speak of any other in the 
same breath as your majesty — I am reminded that 
there is another person worthy of your attention, 
inasmuch as he would be a humble but zealous co- 
operator in your great design. The person I refer 
to is Henri BuUinger^ disciple and successor of 
Zwinglius, and at this present a pastor at Zurich. 
BuUinger hath sufiered much persecution^ and 
would endure yet more if needful." 

"BuUinger is an ardent Reformer/' observed 
Edward. " He assisted, I remember, at the famous 
conference at Berne. You shall tell me more about 
him on some other occasion, and if you will favour 

r2 
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me with a sight of his letters to you I shall be 
well pleased. Meanwhile, you may rest satisfied 
that he shall not be forgotten. Tou are a very 
zealous advocate for the Reformed faith yourself, 
cousin Jane." ' 

^^ I have that in me which would enable me to 
die for the religion I profess, sire/' she cried, look- 
ing upwards. 

^^ I do not doubt your constancy, sweet cousin, 
but I trust it will never be put to the proof," said 
the young king, approvingly. ^^ I came out to 
study Justinian and Bracton, but you have given 
me a far better lesson than any law-maker could 
afibrd. You must come often to our court, 
Jane, whether we be at Westminster, Shene, or 
Windsor." 

"It will gladden me to comply with your ma- 
jesty's injunctions, if I have my father's permis- 
sion," she replied; "but he will probably think 
me much too young to appear at court. I have 
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lived almost wholly in retirement hitherto, my edu- 
cation being far from complete/* 

"But if I command, my lord of Dorset must 
obey; and so must you, fair cousin,'' cried Ed- 
ward, with a slight touch of his father's im- 
perious manner. 

" Your grace will command nothing that a loyal 
subject cannot comply with — of that I am certain," 
rejoined Jane. " But your majesty seems to forget 
that you have a governor — and a strict one, if 
what I hear be true. Are you quite sure that 
the Lord Protector will allow you to choose your 
own companions?" 

" Peradventure not, unless they are agreeable 
to him," returned Edward; "but he cannot object 
to you, fair cousin, or to my sister Elizabeth. I 
will not ask him to let my sister Mary come often 
to me, unless she will abjure her errors, and con- 
form to the new doctrines." 

"Gentle persuasion may lead the Lady Mary^s 
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grace into the right path," said Jane. ^ No pains 
should be spared with one so richly endowed. 
Such a convert would be worthy of your majesty, 
and redound greatly to your honour." 

*^I despair of making a convert of Mary," re- 
plied Edward. ^^ So stiff-necked and bigoted is 
she, that even the strong-willed king my father 
had enough to do to bring her to submission; and 
for a time she set his rightful authority at defiance. 
His grace of Canterbury will advise me as to the 
course that ought to be pursued with her, and I 
sl\all be guided by his counsel. — Know you my 
younger uncle. Sir Thomas Seymour, Jane?" 

^' But little," she answered, " I have seen him 
with my father, and I could not fail to notice him 
yesterday, for by common assent he was judged 
the noblest-looking personage who vowed fealty 
to you. Now I bethink me, her highness the 
queen-dowager called my attention to him, and 
asked me what I thought of him. I told her I 
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deemed him wondrous handsome, whereat she 
smiled very graciously|[upon me." 

^^ He is wondrous] handsome ! " cried Edward, 
enthusiastically; ^^and I marvel not her majesty 
should smile to hear him praised, for he is a &- 
vourite with her, as, indeed, he is with my sister 
Elizabeth, and with most people, except the Lord 
Protector. To speak plain — for I dare speak plain 
to you, sweet cousin — I think ^the Lord Protector 
is jealous of him, and of his fancied influence over 
me. I would Sir Thomas Seymour had been 
chosen my governor. My elder uncle is good and 
kind, but he is austere, and — not exactly like Sir 
Thomas. He will keep all the power in his own 
hands, and leave little more than the name to me." 

" Perhaps it is for the best. Your grace is very 
young, and can have had but slight experience of 
state aflairs." 

" But I shall not like the Lord Protector's con- 
trol," cried Edward. "I feel impatient already 
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though he has scarcely begun to exercise it. But 
I could obey Sir Thomas without a murmur." 

^^I begin to perceive that Sir Thomas's influ- 
ence over your majesty is by no means imaginary^ 
and that the Lord Protector may have good cause 
for jealousy of his younger brother," observed 
Jane, smiling. ^^ But I must crave your majesty's 
permission to retire. I have sufficiently inter- 
rupted your studies already, and will not trespass 
further on your valuable time." 

"Nay, I hold your discourse to be more pro- 
fitable than my studies, as I just now told you, 
fair coz," rejoined the youthful king. "I shall 
read no more now. Do not burden yourself longer 
with that book, but let Fowler carry it for you." 

And as at a sign from his majesty the gentle- 
man in attendance respectfully advanced to take 
the books from his royal master and the Lady 
Jaue, Edward observed that he looked • very 
cold. 

" I am well-nigh starved, an please your ma- 
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jesty," replied Fowler. "I have no inward fire, 
like your highness and the Lady Jane Grey, to 
warm me withal." 

"What inward fire dost thou speak of, Fowler?*' 
demanded the king, smiUng. 

" The fire of intellect, an please your majesty/' 
replied the other, " which bums so brightly in 
your grace and my Lady Jane, that you have no 
need of any grosser element to warm you — at least, 
it would seem so. For my own part, the little wit 
I possess is frostbitten, like the point of my nose 
— ^if so blunt a nose can be said to have a point — 
and, if I tarry here much longer, I am like to lose 
both wit and nose." 

" Thou shouldst have advised me of thy sorry 
case before, good fellow," said the king, laughing. 
"Let us in, sweet cousin; or, while we discourse 
here at our ease, this dainty gentleman will be 
turned to ice." 

"Of a verity shall I, my gracious liege," re- 
joined Fowler; "an I be not speedily delivered 
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hence, I shall be fixed to the spot Uke yonder 
frozen fountain.'' 

^^ And albeit thou mightst ornament the garden 
as a statue, I cannot aiSbrd to lose a good servant^ 
so I will take compassion upon thee. Come, fair 
coz." 

So sajdng, the young king gave his hand to the 
Lady Jane^ and led her towards the entrance of 
the palace, followed by Fowler, upon whose fea- 
tures the anticipation of a warm fire and a plen- 
teous repast had produced a very pleasurable ex- 
pression. 
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VI. 

07 THE DI7FEBJSNCE BETHTEEN THE LOKD FROTECTOE AMU SO, 
THOMAS SETMOTJE, AND HOW IT WAS ADJUSTED. 

The privy garden was bounded on the north 
by a long stone gallery, extending from the Lan- 
thorn Tower to the Salt Tower, and communi- 
cating by a corridor with the royal apartments. 
From an upper window in this gallery two persons 
had for some time been looking down upon the 
youthful pair, and the window luckily being open, 
no part of their discourse escaped them. They 
listened to it with the greatest attention, and both 
seemed equally well pleased with what they heard. 
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Though these eavesdroppers were wholly unob- 
served by the young monarch and his companion, 
they were not unnoticed by Fowler, who, having 
nothing else to do, was casting his eyes about in 
every direction; but, as he recognised in them the 
Marquis of Dorset, the Lady Jane's father, and 
Sir Thomas Seymour, he did not think it neces- 
sary to give his royal master a hint of their 
proximity. Moreover, a sign from Seymour, with 
whom he seemed to have a secret understanding, 
served to make him hold his tongue. 

Just at the point when Edward called to his 
attendant to relieve him and the Lady Jane from 
the books, the listeners withdrew from the window, 
and the gallery being empty at the time, Seymour 
said to the marquis, with a proud smile, 

" What think you of what you have heard, my 
lord? How stand I with his majesty? Have I 
overrated my influence with him?" 

"Not a jot," replied Dorset. "You stand so 
well with your royal nephew, that it will be your 
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own fault if you be not the first peer of the 
realm." 

*'What! do you place me above the Lord Pro- 
tector?" cried Seymour. "Bethink you that the 
council have given him all the power." 

"I am not unmindful of it," replied the mar- 
quis; "but you have the king on your side, and 
unless the Lord Protector contrives to wean his 
highness's love from you, you must ere long gain 
the ascendancy." 

" You are in the right, my lord of Dorset,** said 
Seymour; "I shall both gain it and maintain it. 
And as I rise, others shall rise with me — that you 
may reckon on. A thought crossed me while 
listening to yon pretty pair, and I will make 
you privy to it. They seem made for each other. 
Why should they not be wedded when they arrive 
at a suitable age?" 

" Even if I dared indulge the thought," replied 
the marquis, evidently well pleased by the sugges- 
tion, though striving to appear unconcerned, " his 
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majesty's extreme youth and my daughtei's tender 
years forbid it." 

^What is to hinder their affiancement?'' re- 
joined Seymour. ^^The alliance may be brought 
aboutj I tell you, my lord. Nay, to be plain, it 
shall be brought about, if we fairly understand one 
another." 

^^Nay» good Sir Thomas, there is nothing I 
would not do, if I felt sure my daughter would 
be queen; and I will own to you, since you put 
it to me thus, that my lady marchioness hath 
broached the matter to me. Women will talk 
idly, as you wist. After all, the match would 
not be unsuitable, seeing that the Lady Jane her- 
self is of the blood-royal." 

^^ The match can be made, and shall be made, I 
repeat, my lord marquis," said Seymour; "but I 
must have the disposal of your daughter's hand. 
My plans must not be interfered with. You 
must commit the Lady Jane entirely to my 
charge." 



y 
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^^ To your charge, Sir Thomas?" exclaimed the 
, marquis, greatly Burprised. 

" To mine," rejoined Seymour—" that is, to the 
charge of my wife, when I get one. I design to 
many ere long, my lord, and then I shall be able 
to receive your daughter." 

" Accept my congratulations. Sir Thomas," said 
Dorset " I doubt not that your choice hath been 
well made; nay, if it hath lighted on the very 
highest, it would not amaze me." 

"I cannot let you into the secret as yet, my 
lord," replied Seymour, smiling; "but thus much 
I will tell you. My marriage will assuredly not 
diminiBh my influence ^ith my royal nephew or 
with the nobility. My rule, as you wot, is to 
make no step save in advance. You will hold 
it no discredit, but the reverse, to commit your 
daughter to the charge of her who may, per- 
chance, condescend to take me for a husband." 

" Methinks I can read your riddle. Sir Thomas, 
but I will not try," observed Dorset. "Enough, 
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that you have convinced me. Have I your per- 
mission to consult the marchioness on this im- 
portant matter?'' 

^^ Not as yety my lord/' rejoined Seymour. 
^^ Women are ill at keeping a secret; and though 
my lady marchioness be the discreetest of her sex^ 
yet hath she, I doubt not, a certain proneness to 
talk, given her by nature, which would render her 
an unfit depositary of a matter of this moment. 
Till all be settled, I must enjoin profound secrecy. 
I will give you a hint when to speak. Till then, 
let a seal be placed upon your lips. — But see ! the 
king and the Lady Jane are entering the gallery. 
Let us hasten to pay our devoirs to his majesty." 

The undisguised delight manifested by the 
young king on seeing his favourite uncle would 
have satisfied the Marquis of Dorset of the place 
held by Seymour in his royal nephew's affections, 
if the conversation he had just overheard in the 
garden had left that cautious nobleman any doubt 
on the subject. 
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Hearing quick footsteps behind him, Edward 
turned to ascertain whence they proceeded, and 
the instant he beheld Sir Thomas, he quitted the 
Lady Jane's hand, which he had hitherto retained, 
and disregarding all ceremony — perhaps even for- 
getting in the impulse of the moment that cere- 
mony was needful — he flew to meet his uncle, 
and without allowing him time to make any obei- 
sance, or utter a word of remonstrance, he sprang 
towards him, and threw his arms afifectionately 
round his neck. 

Never, perhaps, did that ambitious man's heart 
beat higher than when he returned his royal 
nephew's fond embrace. He felt the effect pro- 
duced by the demonstration on Dorset and his 
daughter, and though scarcely able to repress his 
exultation, he feigned to be overwhelmed by the 
king's condescension. 

" Your majesty honours me far too much," he 
said. "Near as I am to you by relationship, dear 
as you are to me as a nephew, I am bound to re- 

VOL. I. S 
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miad you that the distance between ua is nuich 
greater than it was^ and that the nunrka of afiecdon 
which ycm have beoi accustcxned to lavish upon, 
me, and foor which I tbaJl ever fee! proud and 
gratefid, ought now, by right, to be diacon- 
tinued." 

^^Why 80, gentle uncle?" rgoined Edward. 
^^Tou do not love me leas because I am king^ 
do you? Certe^ my love for you is not dimi- 
nished by the circumstanee. Wherefore should I 
put a mask upon my regard? Bather let me 
rejoice that I am now better able to prove its 
strength." 

"I want words to thank your highness," said 
Seymour, with every appearance of the most fer- 
vent gratitude; "but the preference for me, which 
you so graciously exhibit, will, I fear, be distaste- 
ful to your new governor, who will expect you to 
reserve all your aflfection for him." 

"I see not why he should; but if he does, be 
will be disappointed," rejoined Edward. " I may 
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abow him obedience, but I am not bound to give 
him the first place in my regard. I shall never 
love him so well sa ym^ gentle uncle; that I can 
promise him. I have not yet had an opportunity 
of telling you how much my satiafaction was 
marred yesterday hy learning that the council 
had not chosen you as my governor. Meseems 
I ought to have been consulted on the matter.^' 

^^ Had your grace loved me less, or had I been 
less deserving of your love^ because not so entirely 
devoted to you as I am^ the council might — ^nay, 
would — have chosen me. But your uncle Hert- 
ford viewed me with a jealous eye, and the 
council were governed by his opinion." 

" So I guessed," replied the king. " My lord 
of Hertford has gone too far. He will gain no- 
thing by his opposition to my expressed desires. 
He knew full well whither my inclinations 
tended." 

" And therefore 'twas he thwarted them," re- 
joined Seymour. " Your highness must dissemble 

S2 
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your regard for me, if you would keep peace be- 
.tween me and the Lord Protector.^ 

>^ I hate dissimulation,'' said Edward, >^ and 
'twill be hard to practise it. Yet I will try to 
do so to prevent all chance of difference betwixt 
you and my lord of Hertford, which would be 
greatly to be deplored." 

*^May it please your grace, his highness the 
Lord Protector comes this way," said the Marquis 
of Dorset, stepping forward. 

As he spoke, the Earl of Hertford was seen ad- 
vancing from the corridor, already described as 
communicating with the state apartments of the 
palace. From the magnificence of his apparel, 
and the splendour of his train, the Lord Protector 
would appear to have assumed a perfectly regal 
state. Preceded by a gentleman usher, and fol- 
lowed by a throng of esquires, henchmen, and 
pages, in superb habiliments, he was accompanied 
by the Constable of the Tower and Lord Lisle. 
His deportment was haughtier than it used to be, 
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and now that he felt secure of his position, he 
seemed determined to assert his importance to the 
fuU. 

"On my fay!" exclaimed Edward, "my uncle 
bears him bravely. One would think he were 
king, and not Lord Protector." 

" Lord Protector is only another name for king, 
your highness," observed Seymour, dryly. 

*^Stay with me, gentle uncle," said Edward. 
" His highness looks angry. I hope he will not 
chide me." 

"Chide you, my liege!" exclaimed Seymour, 
almost fiercely. *^ He will not dare ! " 

" I am not so sure of it," ^rejoined Edward. 
"But stand nigh me, and then I shall not heed 
him." 

"1 do not quit your person without your ma- 
jesty's commands," answered Seymour. 

As he drew nearer, it was evident that the Lord 
Protector was much chafed, and unable to conceal 
his displeasu^^e. Sir John Gage addressed some 
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obflenrationa to him, to whicli he made a very 
bnef reply, keeping his eye all the while intently I 

fixed upon the king and Sir Thomas. The latter 
hoped there might be an explosion <^ lage on the 
part of his brother, by which he could not fail to % 
profit, but Hertford was too wary to damage him- 
self by any such display of passion. 

Making way for the Lord Protector and his 
train, the Marquis of Dorset and the Lady Jane 
Grey stationed themselves near Edward, while the 
luckless Fowler, who had not yet been dismissed, 
remained standing behind the young monarch. 
Sir Thomas Seymour did not move from his royal 
nephew's side, but drew himself up to his full 
height, as if prepared for the encounter. 

Arrived at the proper distance from the king 
prescribed by court forms, the Constable of the 
Tower and Lord Lisle came to a halt; but the 
Lord Protector stepped forward^ and after a pro- 
found salutation, which was courteously returned 
by his royal ward and nephew^ said,^with forced 
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composure, "I have just been to your grace's 
chamber, and it greatly surprised me to learn 
firom your chaplain that you had gone forth, 
nearly an hour ago, almost unattended, to walk 
and read within the privy garden. Permit me 
to observe to your highness that such a proceed- 
ing, not being altogether in accordance with 
princely decorum and needful self-restraint, it 
will be incumbent upon you, henceforth, to keep 
your room until I am able to wait upon you, 
when I will decide how it is meet your majesty 
should go forth, and whither." 

^* By Heaven ! he will have your grace in lead- 
ing-strings next,'* muttered Sejrmour. 

"Does your highness mean to deny me all 
freedom of action?" cried Edward, somewhat 
sharply. "May I not walk forth at any hour I 
please^-especially when (fisengaged? If so, I had 
better be back at Hertford than a prisoner in the 

Tower." 

" Far be it from me to place any restraint upon 
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your highnesses movements,'' rejoined the Lord 
Protector; "and if it be your pleasure to walk 
forth early, you shall have no interference from 
me. Only I must give directions that you be 
properly attended, and that no one" — and he 
glanced menacingly at his brother — "be allowed 
to approach you without my consent." 

" No one has approached me except my cpusin, 
the Lady Jane Grey, and my uncle, Sir Thomas," 
rejoined the king. " Fowler will explain all to 
your highness if you question him." 

"That will I," replied the gentleman of the 
privy-chamber, advancing a few steps, and bowing 
profoundly. " The Lady Jane Grey came forth to 
read in the garden, and there encountered his high- 
ness, who was similarly engaged. It would have 

done your highness good to see how little those 
two exalted personages heeded the cold, though I 

was half perished by it." 

"What makes the Lady Jane Grey abroad so 

early?" demanded the Lord Protector, bending his 
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brows upon Dorset, " You should keep her within 
her chamber, my lord. The privy garden is for 
the king's sole use, and none but he may enter it." 

*^ I am well aware of that, your highness," re- 
plied the marquis. '^ I knew not that my daughter 
had so trespassed^ and am sorry for it. Bear in 
mind what the Lord Protector has said, Jane." 

"Doubt it not," she replied, meekly. "I am 
not likely to forget the reproof administered by 
his highness; but it was in ignorance that I of- 
fended." 

"You will walk in the privy garden whenever • 
you list, Jane, so long as you remain in the 
Tower," said Edward, taking her hand. " I, the 
king, give you permission — let who will say you 
nay. You need not fear disturbing me, for I shall 
go there no more." 

The Lord Protector bit his lips, and looked 
perplexed; but perceiving that his brother was 
enjoying his confusion, he turned his rage against 
him. 
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. ^ How is it that I find you wkh the king, ear?'' 
he demanded^ d^arply. 

^Because I chance to be with his highness 
when you aeek me, brother. I know no better 
reason," repKed Seymour, coolly. 

^^I do not seek you, but I find you where I 
would not have you," rejoined Hert&rd, sternly. 
^Take heed, rir. As governor of the king's 
person, it is for me, and for me alone, to decide 
who is fit, or unfits to approach him. I do not 
deem you a judicious counsellor, and therefore 
forbid you to come nigh his grace without my 
sanction." 

The only answer vouchsafed by Seymour was a 
disdainful smile. 

Still more enraged, the Lord Protector went 
on : " After this warning, if you seek by any in* 
direct means to obtain an interview with his high- 
ness, I will have you before the council, to whcan 
you shaU answer for your disobedience to my man- 
dates." 
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Seymour glianced at Lla xoyal nephew, whoBe 
spint being now xouaed^ he promptly loponded 
to the appeaL 

^ Your highness is mistaken/' said Edward, ad* 
dressing the Lord Protector with great firmness; 
^^my entirely-beloyed uncle Sir Thomas always 
gives me the beet advice, and such as your grace 
and the council must approve, if you were made 
acquainted with iL I will not be debarred of his 
society. Tell the council so. Nay, I will tell them 
so myself, if needed.'' 

^^There are some cf the council now present, 
who will doubtless report to their colleagues what 
your highnesB hath declared," said Seymour, glanc- 
ing at the Constable of the Tower and Lord Lisle. 

^^ Assuredly the council will take the matter into 
inimediate oonsideiation, if his nugesafcy shall ex- 
press any such desire," said Sir John Gage; ^^ but 
bound as they are to uphold the authority of him; 
they have appointed governor to his grace^ I can 
little doubt their decision. I trust, however, that 
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liis highness the Lord Protector, In his wisdom 
and discretion, will withdraw the interdict he hath 
imposed on his brother Sir Thomas Seymour — the 
rather that it seems to me harsh and uncalled for, 
and liable to censure." 

^^I am of the same opinion with yourself, Sir 
John," said Lord Lisle. ^^ If this interdict is 
bruited abroad, it will be said, and with apparent 
reason, that there is little brotherly amity between 
his majesty's uncles." 

^^ I would not have that said, since it is not the 
truth — at least, so far as I am concerned," rejoined 
Hertford. *^I therefore yield to your advice, Sir 
John Gage, which is ever judicious as honest, and 
leave my brother free intercourse, as heretofore, 
with my royal ward, only cautioning him not to 
put into his majesty's head a misliking of the 
government of the realm, or of my doings, so as 
to deprive my authority of its weight, and my 
dounsels of their proper effect." 
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**That I will promise for Sir Thomas," said 
Edward. ** May I not, gentle uncle?" 

^* Indeed you may, my gracious liege," replied 
Seymour. *^I will instil nothing into your mind 
but what is right and just, and any influence I 
may possess with your highness will ever be di- 
rected towards preparing you for the exercise of 
the power you are one day fully to assume. Such 
conduct the council and his highness the Lord 
Protector cannot fail to approve." 

**I am heartily glad you are reconciled, my 
good uncles both," said Edward, looking from 
one to the other, "and I trust no further diffe- 
rence will arise between you on my account, or 
any other." 
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OF THE AITBJOST OfFEBED BT QXTEEIT CATHEBIKE PABK TO 
THE COUNTESS OF HEBTFOKir; AVB WOW VQO HABKHrCRTOir 
WAS SEirC TO C0NP1TCT THE FBIHCESS SUZABETS TO SHE 
TOWEB. 

The reconciliation between the two Sejmours 
was so evidently hollow, that it imposed on na 
one — not even upon their royal nephew. The 
arrogant and domineering tone suddenly adopted 
by the Lord Protector towards his brother would 
scarcely have been brooked by Sir Thomas, even 
if his nature had been less fiery; while the haughty 
and insolent manner of the younger Seymour was 
equally intolerable to Hertford, who now seemed 
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to expect the sabminicm ordinarily paid to the will 
of a sovexeign* Instead of being alkyed^ therefore, 
their animoeity was merely masked, and threatened 
a fresh and mcxe decided outbreak. 

Though quite aware how matters stood with 
his uncles, the amiable yoang monardi fondly per- 
saaded himself he oould keep peace between them; 
but besides having to deal with impracticable sub- 
ject^ he himsdf imwittingly heightened the dis* 
cordi From the ingenuousness of his nature, and 
from his extremely a&ctionate dii^>08ition, be was 
utterly imable to disguise the preference he felt for 
his younger uncle, and instead of soothing the Lord 
Protector's irritaticm, he still further exasperated 
him against one whom he was tmable to regard 
in any other light than that of a dangerous rival. 
Already Hertford had resolved to remove his 
brother, as soon as opportunity o&red: already 
Sir Thomas Seymour had determined, at any cost, 
to supplant the Lord Protector. 

Another grand banquet was given that day, tO: 
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which the young king, with the Lord Protector, 
the council, and all the nobles, knights, and ladies 
within the Tower, sat down. It was served with 
all the profusion and state of the times. A long 
grace in Latin was delivered by the Tower chap- 
lain, both before and after the meal, to which 
Edward listened with devout attention, distinctly 
pronouncing the word " Amen," on both occa- 
sions, at the close of the prayer. The young king 
would willingly have dispensed with the services 
of the numerous marshals and ushers, the officious 
cup-bearers and other officers of the table, but he 
endured their attendance with a very good grace. 
Excessively temperate in his habits, Edward drank 
nothing stronger than water, and did but scanty 
justice to the good cheer provided for him by the 
clerk of the kitchen. 

At the commencement of the feast, a trifling 
incident occurred which somewhat marred the har- 
mony of the proceedings, and gave the Lord Pro- 
tector new ground of offence against his brother. 
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The Countess of Hertford, a very beautiful and 
exceedingly proud woman, had fancied herself 
slighted at the banquet on the preceding day by 
the queen-dowager, of whom, in consequence of 
her husband's elevation to almost regal state, she 
thought herself entitled to take precedence. She* 
therefore persuaded her husband, who was greatly 
under her governance, to assign her a seat near the 
king at the next banquet. The Lord Protector 
gave the requisite instructions to the chief usher, 
and the matter appeared to be arranged; but before 
Lady Hertford could occupy the coveted position, 
the queen-dowager appeared, and haughtily de- 
clining the seat offered her by the usher, took her 
customary place beside the king. In the execution 
of this step she was aided by Sir Thomas Seymour, 
who prevented his sister-in-law from sitting down^ 
and ceremoniously ushered the queen to her chair. 
If the affront to Lady Hertford on the previous 
night had been undesigned on the queen's part, 
the same excuse could not be offered for her 
VOL. I. T 
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the royal board next to her father, and not so far 
removed firom Edi^ard but that he was able, occa- 
sionally, to exchange a word with her. Jane ate 
as little as the abstemious young monarch himself, 
a point of resemblance between them not unnoticed 
by Seymour, who called the queen-dowager^s at- 
tention to the circumstance. Catherine appeared 
greatly pleased with the young maiden, and, when 
the repast was ended, called her to her, bidding 
her come with her to her private apartments, and 
adding graciously that she had heard much of her, 
and desired to know her better. The invitation 
was equally agreeable to Jane and to the Marquis- 
of Dorset, though the latter fancied he could tell 
by whom it had been prompted. 

As the king was quitting the banqueting 
chamber with the Lord Protector, he expressed a 
desire that his sister Elizabeth should be sent Ibr 
to the Tower; and, furthermore, tha/t his two pre- 
ceptors, Sir John Cheke and Doctor Cox, should 
accompany the princess. Though the request did 

T 2 
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not seem to be relished by his uncle, he made no 
objections to it; and Sir Thomas Seymour, who 
was evidently delighted by the notion, volunteered 
to go to Hertford for the princess. This proposal, 
however, was peremptorily rejected by the Lord 
Protector, but he at length agreed that his 
brother^s esquire, Ugo Harrington, should be de- 
spatched on the errand with a sufficient escort. 

"I will go seek Ugo," cried Seymour, as soon 
as his brother's consent had been obtained, ^^and 
despatch him at once to Hertford." 

A grateful look from his royal nephew thanked 
him for his zeal. 

But his haste to depart seemed to surprise and 
displease the queen-dowager, for she called out to 
him somewhat sharply, ^^ Whither so fast, Sir 
Thomas? Methinks I have not yet dismissed you, 
and I counted upon your attendance for some 
little while longer." 

" I pray you have me excused, gracious madam," 
he replied, in a deeply deferential tone. " I have 
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his majesty's commands to send off an escort to 
bring the Princess Elizabeth from Hertford. As 
soon as I have executed my commission I wiU 
return." 

"Is Elizabeth coming to the Tower?" inquired 
Catherine, with a look of annoyance. 

" Ay, madam," answered Edward. " The Lord 
Protector has kindly yielded to my desire to have 
my sister near me." 

" I do not altogether approve of her highness's 
coming," observed Hertford; "but I cannot say 
* nay ' to your majesty." 

While this was going on, Seymour made a pro- 
found reverence to the king, bowed with equal 
respect to Catherine — contriving at the same time 
to direct a very devoted glance towards her — and 
departed. 

Making his way as quickly as he could through 
the crowd of gentlemen ushers, henchmen, grooms 
of the chamber, yeomen of the guard, and others 
that beset the corridors and passages which he 
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tiavessed, he at last reached the spartments as- 
signed to him in the Wardrobe Tower; a stnicture 
at that tune connected with a portion of the palace 
known as the " King's Lodgings." On entermg a 
circular stone chamber, garnished with arras, and 
so richly furnished that its original dungeon-like 
look was completely changed, Seymour found tlie 
person of whom he was in quest seated beside a 
table, on which a flask of wine and a silver goblet 
were placed. He was singing an Italian canzonet 

with much taste and execution, his voice being a 

« 

very fine tenor, and accompanying Hmself on a 
cittern. On seeing his patron he instantly dis- 
continued his song, laid down the instrument, and 
arose. 

Tall and gallant-looking, Ugo Harrington might 
have been considered very handsome, had not a 
sinister expression detracted materially from his 
good looks. His age was somewhat under thirty. 
His frame was slight but very muscular, his com- 
plexion olive, his eyes dark and quick, his teeth 
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beautifully eren and white, and in strong contrast 
with his short, ^Iky, raTen*bla<^ moustaches and 
beard. His looks were more those of an Italian 
than an Englishman; and, indeed, his mother was 
a Florentine, while he himself had passed most of 
his youth la the Tuscan capital and Rome. He 
was richly attired in a doublet of russet velvet, 
with hose to match, and a furred velvet mantle 
was lying beside him, ready to be put on when he 
went forth. On the mantle were laid a long rapier 
and a poniard, both forming part of the gallant 
esquire's ordinary equipments. 

Respectfully saluting Sir Thomas, he waited till 
the l^ter had hastily explained his business to him, 
and then declaring he was ready to proceed on 
the errand at once, inquired if his patron had any 
further commands. 

'^Thou shalt take a short missive from me to 
the princess, Ugo," replied Sir Thomas. "Thou 
canst make such preparations for the journey as are 
needful while I prepare it." 
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Signifying his ready assent, the esquire retired 
to an inner chamber, while Seymour sat down 
at a table on which writing materials were placed, 
and commenced the letter* 

Apparently, what he wrote did not satisfy him, 
for, on reading it, he tore up the paper^ and threw 
it into a wood fire, which was blazing cheerily on 
the hearth. He then began anew, but the second 
letter pleased him no better than the first, and 
was likewise consigned to the flames. The third 
essay proved more successful. Glancing over the 
note with a complacent smile, he muttered^ 
^^Methinks this will do!" and then placed it in 
a cover, secured the tender despatch with a silken 
thread, and sealed it with his signet ring. 

"While he was writing the third letter, his es- 
quire, habited for the journey, returned to the 
room, but remained standing at a respectful dis* 
tance, watching him with a very singular expres- 
sion of countenance. 

"Deliver this into the princess's own hands. 
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Ugo, at a convenient opportunity. Thou under- 
standest? — ha!" said Seymour, giving him the 
missive. 

" Perfettamente, monsignore," replied Harring- 
ton. ^^ But I confess I did not expect to be the 
bearer of a biglietto amoroso at this moment, when 
I had reason to believe your lordship to be on the 
brink of an engagement in another quarter." 

^^ Thy conclusion that it is a billet d'amour with 
which I have charged thee is altogether erro- 
neous, Ugo/' said Seymour, with a smile. **I 
have merely indited a few words of good counsel 
to the princess, which I think she ought to receive 
before she arrives at the Tower. Presume not too 
much on my familiarity towards thee, amico, and, 
above all, never seek to penetrate my secrets. Be 
content to act as I direct thee, without inquiring 
into the motive. The time wiU come when thou 
wilt be well rewarded for any services thou mayst 
render me now," 

"Per Sant' Antonio 1 I am sufficiently re- 
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warded alieadj," rejoiiied Harrington. '^ Yoa 
have been a most mnBifioent patron to me^ moii- 
signore." 

^^ Nothing to what I will be, TJgo. But I must 
have blind obedience to mj bdieate." 

^' Tou have oolj to command^ montignoie. But 
I would I might previil upon yoa to abandon thia 
dangerous gamei in which^ I fear me much^ jou 
will fail; while you will assuredly jeopardise that 
of which you are at presoit secure. It seems to 
me a vain pursuit — gei^aie la sustenza e prendere 
Pombra.** 

*^ I am resolved to risk it," cried Seymour, ^ be 
the consequences what they may. To speak truth, 
T7go, I am so madly in love with the charming 
princess that I cannot endure the thought of 
yoking myself to another.'' 

** Your lorddiip was wont, to be more prud^it," 
observed the esquire, shrugging his shoulders. ^ £ 
perche questa subita mutozione? — ^IJna poUastrina 
non ancora buena per la tavola." 
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" Hold thy ribald tongue ! '* cried Seymftur. 
^My pasrion may overmaster my veason. But 
settmg aside my uncontrollable love for tke prin- 
cess, which would carry me to any lengths, how- 
ever desperate, she is a far richer prize than the 
other. Possession of her hand W(mld place me 
near the throne." 

"You are irresistible, monsigncMre — ^that I well 
know — and the princess, like any other donBella5 
will no doubt accept you. But that will avail 
you little. The council will never sanction the 
match, and by the late king's will their consent 
must be obtained." 

"Thou pratfst in vain, Harrington. I am im- 
movable. Let me win the princess's consent, and 
all the rest will foUow« And, by my halidamel 
I shail win it." 

" To resolve to win, is to be sure to win, mon 
signore. I am all obedience. Not only shall this 
letter be delivered with the utmost discretion to 
the adorable princess with ihe tresses of gold, 
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whibh seem to have ensnared your lordship^ and 
which I must needs own are most ravishinglj 
beautiful, but I will lose no opportunity of sound- 
ing your praises in her ear.'* 

^^Note her slightest word and look when thou 
speakest of me, Ugo, and report them.'* 

^^You shall have every blush, every downcast 
look, every half- sigh of the divinity faithfully 
rendered, monsignore. 'Tis a pity I cannot take 
my cittern with me, or I might sing her a love- 
strain which could not fail to move her. Luckily, 
the enchanting princess speaks Italian fluently, 
and if she will only encourage me, I will con- 
verse with her in that language of love, and then 
I shall be able to say more than I should dare 
utter in our rude northern tongue.'* 

"Go, then, and success go with thee!" cried 
Seymour. " Thou must reach Hertford with the 
escort to-night, and set forth on thy return at as 
esirly an hour to-morrow as may suit the princess* 
Remember, her highnesses governess, Mistress 
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Catherine Ashley, and the king's preceptors^ are 
to come with thee, and make it thy business to 
stir up the two learned drones, that they occasion 
thee no needless delay." 

"It shall be done, monsignore," replied Har- 
rington, buckling on his rapier, and attaching the 
poniard to his girdle. Throwing his mantle over 
his shoulder, he then followed his patron out of 
the chamber. 

An escort of some five-and-twenty well-mounted 
arquebusiers was quickly provided by Seymour, 
who at the same time ordered his own charger to 
be saddled for Harrington. AJl being soon in 
readiness, the gallant esquire crossed the stone 
bridge at the head of his troop, rode forth from 
the Bulwark Gate, and took his way towards 
Hertford, accomplishing the distance, about one- 
and-twenty miles, in less than three hours, which, 
in those days, and in the winter season, was not 
bad travelling. » 
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vm. 



HOW XIT WAS APPOINTED THE KING'S DWAHF^ ASJ> HOW 06, 
GOG, AND ICAGOG CBAYED A BOON OP THE KING^ 



At noon on the day following, the youthful 
king, with the Lord Protector, and all the mem- 
bers of the upper and lower councils^ met for 
deliberation within the great council-chamber in 
the White Tower. Though Edward sat in a 
chair of state, and ostensibly presided over the 
assemblage, it was quite evident that his voice 
had little w^ht, and that the real ruler was Hert- 
ford. All measures were proposed by the Lord 
Protector — all questions settled by him. As a 
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matter of form, every matter delibenited upon by 
the council was submitted to the tbrcme; but Ae 
king's advice was so asked, that the scnswer could 
only be given in the way desired by the Lord 
Protector. 

Generally, the council seemed willing to act as 
Hertford desired, with the exception of the Lord 
Chancellor; but as yet he had merely exhibited a 
few symptom, of ho6ti%, no matter having «i»eai 
of sufficient importance to justify decided oppo- 
sition. Slight as they were, these indications were 
sufficient for the Lord Protector, and he resolved 
to be beforehand with his oj^onent, and to find 
a speedy pretext for his removal from the council. 

After the main causes had been determined, 
two other matters were brought forward by the 
Lord Protector, which, it mi^t naturally be 
presumed, would be of especial interest to the 
king— namely, the intennent of hit late royal 
father, and hia own coronation. The former cere- 
monial was appointed to take place in iht chape) 
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of Saint' George, in Windsor Castle, on Wednes- 
day, the 16th of February; while the latter was 
fixed for February the 20th, the Sunday after the 
funeral. 

Some time was occupied in discussing the^ ar- 
rangements of both these ceremonies. Nothing 
was determined upon with regard to the corona- 
tion, save that, on accoimt of the king's tender 
years, it ought to be materially abridged, while 
several important alterations in the forms were 
proposed by the Archbishop of Canterbury — but 
these were left for future consideration. It was 
decided, however, that Henry's interment should 
be conducted upon a scale of unheard-of magni- 
ficence, and with all the pomp and solemnity 
befitting so renowned a monarch. This design 
was to be fully carried out, if even the exchequer 
should be drained by the cost. 

Edward seemed comparatively indifierent to the 
ordering of the solemn act that was to place the 
crown upon his brows, but he exhibited marked 
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anxiety that the utmost respeof should be paid to 
the memory of. his mighty father ; and entirely 
concurred in the propriety of making due provi- 
sion to give unwonted solemnity and grandeur to 
his interment. ^^As my father was the noblest 
and greatest of kings during his life/' he said, ^^ so 

it is meet he should be borne more honourably 
than any other to the grave." 

Little share was taken in these deliberations by 
Sir Thomas Seymour^ but he was not idle. He 
employed his time in the advancement of his 
ulterior designs^ and strove by every means in his 
power to ingratiate himself with his colleagues. 
Perceiving the covert hostility of the Lord Chan- 
cellor^ he made cautious overtures to him^ but 
these were haughtily repelled by Wriothesley, 
who showed no disposition to act in concert with 
him. 

At the bottom of the ill-feeling subsisting be- 
tween the two Seymours lay Lord Lisle. By his 
arts^ he had sharpened their mutual dislike into 

VOL. I. U 
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hatred, their jealoMj inio actiYe unimoatj, aad 
their want of fn^prenea for dig^ wrong into 
fierce TindictiYeneaL 

Lord Lide had kmg ance peroeiYed the grow- 
ing animoaty between the brothers, and caii- 
tionsly fostered it, in the hope that the designs 
of the younger brother to supplant the elder 
might occasion the downfid o£ both, and leaYe 
the stage free to himself. He therefore gave all 
the encouragement he could doy without commit- 
ting himself to Sir Thomas's aspiring projects^ 
and led him to conclude he would join any cabal 
formed against the Lord Protectee:. With the 
elder Seymour his course was simpler. By in* 
flaming Hertford's jealousy, and poisoning his mind 
against his turbulent brother, he rendered a good 
understanding between them impossible. It was 
Lisle who informed the Lord Protector that the 
young king had stolen from his chamber at an 
early hour in order to obtain a private interview 
with his favourite uncle ; and though the maker 
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of the mischief joined with Sit John Gage in the 
good Constablie's efforts to heal the difference 
between the brothers, he knew he could easUy 
undo the work, and widen the breach he pre- 
tended to repair. 

So far &om suspecting Lide of treachery, or 
in any way distrusting him, Hertford regarded 
him as one of the firmest of his partisans. He 
knew him to be rapacious, daring, and unscru- 
pulous, but he had no conception of the towering 
nature of his ambition, or of the mark at which 
he aimed. Deceived by the other's professions of 
gratitude, and fancying he had purchased hia 
fidelity^ Hertford took him entirely into his con- 
fidence, and laid open his breast to him* At this 
moment it would have been easy to crush such a 
foe ; but the Lord Protector unwittingly let the 
opportunity pass by. 

On the present occasion. Lisle <£d not fail to 
point out to the Lord Protector that his brother 
was intriguing with certain members of the cou3icrI 

U2 
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against him, and lie advised him to beware. Hert- 
ford repUed, with a significant look, that he 
would not neglect the caution. 

On the breaking up of the assemblage^ Edward 
signified his intention of visiting certain portions 
of the fortress, and directed Sir John Gage and 
his younger uncle to attend him during the in- 
spection. The Lord Protector, whom it was need- 
ful to consult, even on so unimportant a matter, at 
once assented to the an^angement, but somewhat 
marred his royal nephew's satisfaction by ofiering 
to join the party with Lord Lisle. 

The day was exceedingly fine, and very fa- 
vourable for the promenade. Indeed, ever since 
Edward's accession to the throne, the weather had 
been most propitious. A sharp frost had now- 
lasted for more than a week, and the atmosphere, 
though keen, was dry and wholesome. Moreover, 
the sun was shining brightly, and gave a pleasant 
and lively character to the scene, depriving the 
hoary walls of the keep and the grim-looking 
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towers surrounding the inner ward of much of 
their customary gloomy character. The spacious 
area, known as Tower-green, was at this time, as 
we have already shown, thronged from mom to 
eve; but it chanced to be more crowded than usual 
at the moment when Edward issued from the por- 
tals of the White Tower with his two uncles and 
his other attendants. As soon as the assemblage 
became aware of the young sovereign's presence 
amongst them, loud acclamations resounded on all 
sides, and a great rush was made in the direction 
of the royal party. 

While Edward was moving slowly along through 
the crowd, his attention was caught by a fantastic 
little figure, which at first he took for a monkey, 
but on examining the grotesque object more nar- 
rowly, he found it to be human — though the 
smallest specimen of full-grown humanity he had 
ever set eyes upon. Attired in a tiny doublet of 
bright orange-coloured satin pufied out with white, 
with hose to match, the mannikin wore a scarlet 
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cloth mantle lined with sky-blue silk, about large 
enough to cover the shoulders of a Barbary ape. 
In his liand the little being held a flat bonnet of 
green velvet, which he waved enthusiastically to 
the King. The dwarf's features were decidedly of 
a simious character, the nose being flat, with wide 
nostrils, and having a long interval between it and 
the mouth, and the hair being of a tawny hue, 
with a marked resemblance to fur. The position 
occupied by this grotesque little personage was 
such as enabled him to overlook the loyal party; 
he being perched on the broad shoulders of a 
gigantic warder, whose colossal frame towered far 
above the heads of the bystanders. 

This tremendous son of Anak was quite as 
noticeable in his way as his pigmy companion- 
more so, perhaps. His features were broad and 
good humoured, and mightily pleased the king, 
who could not help regarding him with a certain 
degree of wondering admiration. Clad in the 
scarlet cassock of a warder, with the rose and 
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crown embroidered on the front and back^ the 
giant carried a partisan almost as long as the 
spear of Goliath of Gath. 

" Marry, that should be one of the three giants 
of the Tower of whom I have heard tell,** observed 
Edward to Sir John Guge, halting as he spoke; 
" but who is the pigmy upon his shoulders?^ 

"Hath not your highness heard of Xit, the 
famous dwHrf of the Tower?** cried the mannikin, 
anticipating the Constable's reply. "I am he. 
And it rejoices me thus to be able to wish your 
majesty a long and prosperous reign. Long live 
the noble King Edward!" he exclaimed, at the 
top of his shrill voice, waving his cap to the crowd, 
who loudly repeated the cry. "This overgrown 
fellow, an please your majesty, is Og — not Og, 
King of Basan, — but Og of the Tower," he con- 
tinued, patting the giant's head, which was almost 
on a level with his own; "and yonder, on either 
side of the gate of the Cold Harbour Tower, 
stand his two brothers, Gog and Magog. There 
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is not much difference of size amongst them, but, 
if anything, Og, though the eldest, is the lesser of 
the three; howbeit, he is the broadest across the 
shoulders." 

^^ If Nature hath given thee but a small frame, 
she appears to have furnished thee with a gUb 
tongue, sirrah," replied the king, laughing. 

" I complain not of Nature, my gracious liege," 
rejoined Xit. ^^ True 'tis she hath stinted me of 
my fair proportions, but if she hath denied me 
lofty stature, she hath given me in revenge more 
brains than she hath lodged in the thick skull of 
this mighty Anakim." 

"Peace, thou saucy jackanapes, or I will dash 
thee to the ground," cried Og, angry at the 
laughter of the bystanders. 

" That shouldst thou not wert thou as powerful 
as thy namesake of Basan," cried Xit, clinging 
with great tenacity to his locks. " I descend not 
from my station unless at his highness's bidding. 
Remove me an thou dar'st ! " 
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" Set him down before me," said Edward, much 
diverted by the scene, " and take heed thou dost 
not harm him." 

^^ Hear'st thou not his majesty's command, base 
giant?" cried Xit, pulling him by the ear. " Place 
me on the ground gently and gracefully." 

Thus enjoined, Og stepped forward, and bent 
down in order to allow Xit to spring from his 
shoulder. 

But though the giant stooped his huge frame 
as much as he conveniently could, Xit had still 
rather a high jump to make, and his foot un- 
luckily catching in the puffed-out wing of Og's 
cassock, he alighted upon his head, amid the ir- 
repressible laughter of the beholders. 

Luckily, the dwarfs head was tolerably thick, 
so no great damage was done him, neither was he 
much disconcerted. Picking himself quickly up, 
he rated Og for his clumsiness, sharply reproved 
the bystanders for their unseemly merriment, which 
caused them to laugh the more, and then made a 
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profound, and, as he ocmoeived, conrtier-like obei- 
sance to the king. 

" What oflSce dost thou fill in the Tower, sirrah, 
if there be an office small enough to fit diee?" in- 
quired Edward. 

'' Any office would fit me, an please your ma- 
jeBtj, since my capacity is equal to the greatest^" 
answered ^Xit, readily; ^ but desert, as I need not 
remind so wise a prince, doth not always meet 
reward. At this moment I am out of office, or 
rather, I should say, I have been unaccountably 
overlooked. Ho^dours and posts have fallen on 
taller men's heads, but not on mine, which they 
would have suited eqjaally well — mayhap better.'* 

" Your majesty's august father always kept a 
fool — nay, three — to make him merry with quip 
and quirk," remarked Sir Thomas Seymour. " Will 
Somers, Sexton, and Patch, are out of date; but 
this conceited dandiprat might fill the place of 
one of them, and serve to divert your grace." 

" By the rood I I like your notion well, gentle 
uncle," rejoined Edward, with boyish delight. 
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^^ Thou shalt be my fool^ sirrah, if thou wilt,^ he 
added to Xit. 

^^ I will be AUght your majesty may deign to 
make me/' responded the dwaif, ^^and I thank • 
you, in all humility, for your goodness ; but I 
would fain have the designation of mine office 
slightly changed. Half-witted buffoons, like Will 
Somers and his compeeis, might well be styled 
^ fools/ seeing they were little better; but for me, 
I have ever been noted for sprightliness and wit, 
and I hope to divert your highness in a very 
different sort from dullards like to those." 

*^If thou lik'st not to be called * court fool,' will 
' court jester ' suit thee better, thou malapert little 
knave?" asked Sir Thomas Seymour. 

^^It may suit me, yet I like it not,*' replied 
Xit. ^^If I sought to be styled 'jester' instead 
of 'fool,' it would prove me a great fool and a 
sorry jester — a jester being the greatest of fools, , 
since every man may make game of him, which, 
I promise your worship, no man shall do with 
me. 



1 
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^^ Aha ! thou art as difficult to please as a breed- 
ing dame, thou saucy little varlet," laughed Sey- 
mour. *^ What title will please thee?" 

"An I be simply termed his, majesty's faithful 
dwarf, I shall be well satisfied," returned Xit, 
bowing obsequiously. 

" Have thy wish, then," said Edward, delighted 
by the mannikin's readiness. " Henceforth I take 
thee into my service under that designation. Thou 
shalt have a dwarf's wages and a dwarf's livery." 

" Let my wages be full-grown, though my 
livery be never so scant, an please your majesty," 
rejoined Xit. " If my hire be proportioned to my 
size, it will come to little. Measure it rather by 
yonder giatit. Howbeit, in any case, I humbly 
thank your highness. Grant me a sword, and my 
happiness will be complete." 

"A bodkin would suit thee better," observed 
. Seymour. "What should such a jackanapes as 
thou do with a sword?" 

"Use it in his majesty's defence, and in the 
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maintenance of mine own honour/' replied Xit, 
with the pride of an offended Castilian. 

" Nay, if a sword will make thee happy, my 
cutler shall provide thee one," said the king. 
^^Hie thee and bring those giant warders before 
me. I am curious to behold them." 

^^Your highness's commands shall be promptly 
obeyed," replied Xit, darting off towards the 
Wardrobe Tower. 

*^ Ho there I ye dull and sluggish Titans," voci- 
ferated the dwarf, as he drew near the gateway 
beside which Gog and Magog were stationed. 
" Ho there, I say ! Are ye deaf as well as stupid? 
Come with me instantly !" 

"Wherefore should we go with thee, thou 
restless gad-about?" rejoined Gog, leaning on his 
tall partisan, and looking down good humouredly 
at him. 

" Question not, but follow," cried Xit, authori- 
tatively. 

" Even if we cared to comply, we could not," 
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rejoined Magog, tkut youngest and laigest of the 
three giants. ^^ Chir post is at this gate, and we 
may not quit it till the guard Be rcdieyed." 

^But I am sent by the king's majesty to bring 
you to him,, rebellious Titans/' cried Xit. ^^ Obej 
at your peril !" 

'^ Is this one of the gamesome little bawcoek's 
jests, think'st tbou, Gk^g? " said the youBger giant* 

" I know not," replied the other. " His majesty 
is yonder— iHit if we stir from our posts without 
the Lieutenant's license we shall be leprimanded." 

'^ But my order is from a greater than the Lieu- 
tenant, or even than the Constable, and ye had 
best not neglect it," cried Xit, stamping his tiny- 
foot impatiently on the ground. " Enow, ye in- 
credulous bawsons, that I am now one of the royal 
household." 

"Nay, an thou affirraest that, I doubt all the 
rest," said Magog. " I stir not hence." 

" Neither do I," added Gog. " Thou must 
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invent a better tale than tbis^ thou false imp^ to 
lure VLB from our duty." 

^^ On my soul I your stupidity is on a par with 
your stature, ye huge puzzle-pates/' cried Xit. 
^^Ye are keeping the kiag's majesty waiting all 
this time. Ye shall ride the wooden horse and 
brook the stinging lash, if you detain me much 
longer." 

^^ An it be true that the king hath sent for us, 
we ought to go," observed Magog, with a per- 
plexed look. 

"Assuredly," returned Gog; "but we have no 
certitude on the point. Ha! here comes Og to 
help us in the dilemma. What must we do, 
brother?" he added, as the third giant approached 
them with mighty strides. 

" Stay where you are," replied Og. " The king 
will be here anon. Nay, Xit hath not deceived 
you," he added, seeing them look at the dwarf; 
" he was sent to bring you into the royal presence. 
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but since then, his majesty having been informed 
by the Constable of the Tower that you are on 
duty here, would not have you disturbed, but is 
coming hither himself." 

^^His highness will be here in a trice," said 
Xit, perceiving that the royal party was drawing 
nigh. "Take pattern by me, and demean your- 
selves properly " 

In another moment, Edward and his attendants 
came up. The three gigantic warders were now 
standing together, and as their big burly frames 
were bent towards the youthful and fragile-look- 
ing king, it was like three sturdy oaks inclining to 
a slender reed. 

"A boon! a boon! an please your majesty!" 
exclaimed the three giants, in concert. " A boon 
we crave at your royal hands." 

" Name it, good fellows," replied Edward, well 
pleased by their appearance. 

" Fain would we be allowed some part, however 
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hnmble, at your majesl^fi approaching ooronafloD," 
aaid Magogs who Aoted as Bpokesman £:>r the 

" The request is granted as soon as preferred," 
replied £dw«id, graciously. ^ The lord cham- 
berlain shall assign you a fitting part in the cere- 
mony." 

" Ghramercy, my gracious liege," cried the three 

giants together. 

" Bestow xrpon them ten broad -pieces each, Sir 
John," said Edward to the Constable, ^^ as an 
earnest of our future favour" 

" Your majesty is over-bountiful," rejoined Ma- 
gog, modestly, ^^ Howbeit^ I make bold to say 
that your highness hath not three trustier subjects 
than my brothers and myself." 

^ Not three taller subjects, certes," rejoined 
Edward ; ^^and I doubt not trusty as tall. There 
must be no pageant or court ^how -without these 
lusty fellows," he added to Sir John Gage. 

VOL. I. X 
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*^'Tis what they are specially fit for, my gra- 
cious liege/' said the Constable. ^^Your august 
father loved to see their burly figures in a pa- 
geant." 

** Your majesty's condescension makes us proud," 
said Gog. ^^ We shall hold our heads higher ever 
afterwards." 

*^No occasion for that," rejoined Xit. " Marry, 
your heads are too much i' the air already." 

"Let us now to the Bloody Tower, good. Sir 
John," said Edward to the Constable. " You 
promised to show me the chamber where the 
murder of the yoimg princes was done." 

'^ I will conduct your highness thither at once," 
replied Gage. 

"Nay, I must have thy company, my merry 
little knave," cried Edward, seeing Xit look at 
him beseechingly. "I have conceived a liking 
for thee. Thy humour pleases me. Follow in my 
train." 
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Made supremely happy by the permission thus 
graciously accorded him^ Xit strutted after the 
royal party like a peacock with its tail displayed 
in the sun. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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